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JOHN BELL OF ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 





Antiques and Works of Art 








The one Comprehensive Collection 


of quality Antiques in Scotland 





A very attractive and unusual Antique Sheraton Mahogany 
Work Table of artistic design. It is 23, inches wide, 16 
inches deep and 28; inches high. 





Aa ettractive small Antique Sheraton Mahogany Tallboy 
Chest with shaped bow front. Le.gth 43 inches, depth 
24 inches, height 55 inches. 





A very decorative Antique Leather Chest with domed top and original 
stand. It bears the Arms of the Marquis of Abercorn. Length 40 inches, 
depth 25 inches, height 31 inches. 








An Antique Chippendale Mahogany full length Hanging 





A very fine pair of eighteenth century Chinese Mirror Paintings in their original Wardrobe with two finely panelled doors. Width 53 inches, 
frames. The latter are 39 inches long and 27 inches high. over cornice, height 75 inches, depth 25 inches. 
56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN, also at BRAEMAR 
Telephone : 24828 Telegrams and Cables : Antiques, Aberdeen 





5 piece Tea and 
Coffee Set. 

Date : George Ill 1796/7 
Vaker : William Fountain. 


Engraved Crest. 


Assembled with rare 
judgement and expert dis- 
crimination, the collection 
of antique silver, jewellery 
and clocks maintained by 
Garrard & Co. is of unusual 
richness and variety. The 
interested visitor, who will 
hnd here much to attract 
him, is always welcome. 


: GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 


formerly THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 








112 REGENT STREET »- LONDON +: W.1 + TELEPHONE REGENT 3021 


deen 














ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


TRE i'd ART nell 





One of a set of four fine Mortlake tapestries in “4 is nt co a s from the Metamorphoses series. 
Size 15 ft. 41 7 ft. 6 


Specialists in Antique Oriental aud eae ‘Mati ol Rugs, Tapestries and Needlework 
oor cae 6a Vigo St., Regent St., London, W.1 Py on acai 




















WILDENSTEIN 


Paintings and Drawings 


Italian Primitives 
French 18th Century 


French Impressionists 


by the finest masters 


147, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
Mayfair 0602 
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CHRISTIE’S 


will offer at auction on Wednesday, May 27th 


FINE OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


The Property of 
The Late R. W. LLOYD, Esq. 





Two of a set of eight George III candlesticks, 10 in. high, A George II salver, 232 in. diam., 
by Ernest Sieber, 1747 by George Methuen, 1750 





A George I monteith, 114 in. diam., A soup tureen and cover engraved with the Royal Arms and Crest 
by John Elston, Exeter, 1714 of George III, 11 in. wide, by Augustine Lesage, 1766 


Illustrated Catalogues (8 plates) 4s. 6d. post free. Plain Catalogues 6d. post free. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone : Trafalgar 9060 Telegrams ; Christiart, Piccy, London 
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RALPH COX 


Oa » Cnstle Held 


SL evece be 
Telephone 22463 


4 


Ws hs. 





Rare portable reflecting telescope in original shagreen case, 
bearing the label of Wm. Scarlett, Optician to His Majesty 
George the Second 
Length 94 inches. 











RING 
GROsvenor 3585 


PHILIP & BERNARD 


DOMBEY 


SPECIALISTS IN FINE PORCELAIN 


Wish to Purchase 
VICTORIANA 


GOLD + SILVER + CHINA «+ GLASS 
IVORIES + JADE + ENAMELS 
MARBLES + BRONZES 
bl JOUTERIE 
ETC. 

9 Shepherd Market 
LONDON 
w.i 

















W. F. GREENWOOD 


and Sons Limited 


Old English Furniture, 


Pottery, Porcelain & Silver 





Derby Figure of a Bird in enamel colours 


circa 1760 
3 Crown Place 37 STONEGATE _ Est. 1829 
also Members 
Harrogate YORK B.A.D.A. Ltd. 
Tel: 7 
rininaas Tel : 23864 

















CATAN 
Specialists in Guropean ( varpels 


AUBUSSON SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEWORK 





Savonnerie Louis XIV period. 210 cm. square. 
Black background with blue decorations. 


129 Champs Elysées, Paris Balzac 41-71 
































By Appointment 
to Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth 11 





By Appointment 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth 
the Queen Mother 





LTD 
93 MOSTYN STREET, LLANDUDNO and at 138 REGENT STREET, 


Two of a set of twelve dinner plates by Paul Storr. 


DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ART 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd 
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By Appointment 
to Her Late Majesty 
Queen Mary 


LONDON, W.1 




















GALERIE RIVE DROITE 


23, FAUBOURG ST.-HONORE 


PARIS 
ANJ. 02.28 


“FOLDES” 


From Ist till 30th May, 1959 





PAUL FACCHETTI 


Tel. Littré 71.69 17, RUE DE LILLE - PARIS 


Fautrier Michaux 
Dubuffet Riopelle 
Mathieu - Pollock 
Bryen - Wols - Laubiés 
Sam Francis - Stalhy 
Etienne Martin - Sima 
Kemeny - Gilioli 
Lataster 


MAY, 1959 


“10 ans d’activité” 


























GALERIE DENISE RENE 
124 rue La Boétie - Paris & 


ELY. 93.17 


ARP 


Drawings 1912-1959 


Reliefs, Sculptures, Tapestries 


May 

















GALERIE ANDRE MAURICE 


140, BD. HAUSSMANN - PARIS VIII°e 


Until 20 May 


Georges LEMMEN 


(1865—1916) 


From pointillism to intimism 
From 25 May 


Edouard FER 


Divisionism 























Rpt for 
3 Csepets 


‘3 
a oly cats 


Antique, Old and 
Modern Oriental 


and European 


) 


Carpets and Rugs 
Aubussons, Tapestries 
Savonneries and 


Needleworks 


Fine Beauvais Tapestry, circa 1800. Size 10 ft. 5 in. x 8 ft. 7 in. 





Ki 
asap HE HOUSE OF PEREZ 
i Pps: 162-168 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W3 
-oy7 Exhibition Holl at 112 BROMPTON ROAD 


Telephones KEN 9878 and 9774 





elilemmel' 
GLASGOW 
BRISTOL 
FRINTON-on-SEA 
AMSTERDAM 































NEW PAINTINGS & GOUACHES 


FRANCIS 


BOTT 





PAINTING BY HERBERT ZANGS 


MAY 11th—30th 


Painti d Graphic Work b 
ZWEMMER GALLERY aintings and Graphic Work by 


26 Litchfield Street, London, W.C.2 HERBERT ZANGS 


JUNE 2nd—27th 


1959 NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 
4 SEYMOUR PLACE : MARBLE ARCH : LONDON, W.1 
11 a.m.—6 p.m. daily Enquiries : Paddington 6327 
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MIDDLE GENERATION PAINTERS abstract art art abstrait abstrakte kunst 
Permanently on view 


BRENSON 
CLEMENTE 
JADOT 
LACASSE 
PILLET 
PORTWAY 
RODILLON 
TAMIR 
VAN HAARDT 
ZANGS 
ZACK 


HILTON - FROST 
WYNTER - HERON 


7th — 30th May 











Painting by AGAM 





Exhibition 
TRYGGVADOTTIR 
7th—23rd May, 1959 


THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES Exhibition 


SCHETTINI 
2 CORK STREET .: D : | 
—— ma 25th May— 6th June, 1959 
REGent 1719 


Drian Gallery 7 Porchester Place Marble Arch London W2 PAD 9473 
Daily 10 a.m. — 6 p.m. 















































MAY EXHIBITIONS 


from the 7th to 28th 





Ivon Hitchens Ray Howard-Jones 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON 


KA Pp LA N Impressionist & Modern Paintings 























MAY 12—JUNE 12. BARNABE irst LONDON EXHIBITION 


JUNE 16—JULY 14 HENRI MARTIN 1860 — 1943 


Also available Atlan - Bloch - Cézanne - Chirico - Cross - Dufy - Klee - Lebourg 


Loiseau - Maufra - Moret - Oudot - Pignon - Venard etc. 





6 Duke Street St James's London SW 1 Whitehall 8665 
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B. COHEN & SONS 5 


A PAIR OF PAINTINGS BY 


PIETRO ANNIGONI 


TEMPTATION PENITENCE 
Canvas 41] x 314 in. Canvas 41] x 314 in. 


Periodic Exhibitions of Contemporary 
Italian Masters 


35 Bury Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone : TRAfalgar 6466/7 























HANOVER GALLERY 


32a St. George Street, London, W.1 


Mayfair 0296 GALERIE H. LE GENDRE 


31, RUE GUENEGAUD 
PARIS, 6° 


F autrier — 
Paintings VILLERI 


Gouaches 





Recent Paintings 


Drawings 
May 1959 





6 May—6 June 
































GALERIE CHARDIN 


36 RUE DE SEINE - PARIS 6° — DAN. 99.38 


CLAUDE SCHURR 


Recent Paintings 
JUNE 






































O’HANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE : GROSVENOR SQUARE 
LONDON, W.1 Grosvenor 1562 


First London Exhibitions 


PAINTINGS BY LATEST PORTRAITS 
THE AMERICAN AND COMPOSITIONS BY 

LILIAN WACKENDRICK TERECHKOVITCH 

22nd APRIL—16th MAY 7th MAY—30th MAY 


French Paintings of the 19th and 20th Centuries 


DAILY 10—6 SATURDAYS 10—1 




















The London-Portsmouth 
Stage Coach 5 miles from 
Kingston. An oil painting 
by J. CORDREY 

circa 1820. 

Canvas size 25 x 30 inches. 





THE PARKE R GALLE RY 2 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1 


Ours is the largest collection in the world of fine prints 





By Appointment _ " ee ° 
To Her Majesty and paintings of naval, military, sporting and topo- 
The Queen ° ° . 
Picture Dealers graphical subjects. Do spend an enjoyable hour among 
our fascinating collection of pictures, maps, old ship 


models, weapons and curios. Or send for our latest 
catalogue, post-free. 


TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 5906/7 


THE OLDEST FIRM OF PRINT AND PICTURE DEALERS FOUNDED 1750 
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JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 
Exhibition of Recent Works 


NOEL PERKINS 


May 5th — 30th 


also 


Selection of Paintings 
by Artists of Today 


60 George St., Baker St., W.1 


Daily 9—6 (WELBECK 5651) Sats. 9—12 














ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
NEEDLEWORK 
TAPESTRIES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 


38 Jermyn St., St. James's, S.W.1 


MAYFAIR 4195 


WANTED 
KEN WEBSTER 


17a, Lambolle Road, London, N.W.3 Swiss Cottage 3250 
Wants New Zealand, Pacific and African carvings, idols, etc. Also 
books, papers, pictures, on early N.Z. and Australia. 

GARRARD & CO. LTD. 

112 Regent Street, London, W.1 Reg. 3021 
Crown Jewellers, are particularly interested to purchase Table Silver 
such as Tea and Coffee Services, Trays, Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and 
Forks, Candlesticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of Antique 
Silver and Antique Jewellery. Send pieces to 112 Regent Street, 
London, W.1, or ring Regent 3021, and arrange for an experienced 
valuer to call. Personal visits also welcome to London showrooms. 
BOX No. 51 

“Apollo” Magazine, 10, Vigo Street, London, W.1 

Old Master Drawings. Fine examples of all schools before 1800. 
Cost in WANTED column is: Name and address or Box No. 10s. 6d. 
plus 6s. a line—minimum, two lines. Box No. 2/- postage extra. 














FOR SALE Old Hall Gallery, Iden, Rye, Sussex 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES ready; Paintings; Drawings; 
Water Colours; Old and Modern. Write stating interests. 
Cal'ers by appointment. 














The first of a series of OLD MASTER DRAWINGS in the 
Devonshire Collection at Chatsworth: Album No. | REMBRANDT 
now on sale, containing reproductions of 30 of the most impor- 
tant of Rembrandt's drawings in the Collection, with a foreword 
by Francis Thompson. Obtainable from leading booksellers price 
3/6d. or from the publishers price 4/- post free. 

English Life Publications Limited, Queen Street, Derby 














NUMBER THREE LIMITED 


Antiques and Fine Arts 
Late of 3 Shepherd Market, London, W.1, have now moved to: 


8, MARKET STREET, LEWES, SUSSEX 
Telephone : Lewes 534 

















GORRINGE’S AUCTION GALLERIES 
LEWES, SUSSEX 
JUNE 2nd and 3rd 


Old English Furniture. Works of Art. Valuable 
Collection of Bracket Clocks by Herring, Colston, 
Clowes, Clarke, Daniel Quare and other makers. Small 
collection of Weapons including Rare 17th Century 
Relic. Silver Plate and Plated Goods. Porcelain and 
Glass. Oriental Carpets, ctc. 


Catalogues 1/-, illus. 2/-, in due course from the Auctioneers 


ROWLAND GORRINGE & CO. 


15 NORTH ST., LEWES, Sussex. Tel. Lewes 503, and Branches 
VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
SALES CONDUCTED IN PRIVATE RESIDENCES 

















Specialist in Antique 
TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 
SILK BROCADES VELVETS 

NEEDLEWORK 


E. B. SOUHAMI 


6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Regent 7196 


























Phone: High Wycombe 1127 G. A. TURNER Closed all day Mondays 
ANTIQUES 
Bassetsbury Lane Mill, London Road, High Wycombe, Bucks, 


(Half-way London to Oxford, 2nd turning on left under railway bridge, 
only 100 yards off A40 road.) 


Furniture, etc, All Periods. 5,000 sq. ft, floor space. 

















IMPORTANT SALE ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
Miscellaneous object d'art. The property of the late 
Rudyard Kipling and from other sources, containing 17th, 
18th and 19th Century pieces in walnut, oak and mahogany. 
Silver. Oil Paintings, 550 lots. RYE, MAY 8th. 


Catalogues, GEERING & COLYER, RYE. 














Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


Sixteen Showrooms of particular interest to Buyers of Antiques 
Trade enquiries welcomed 


Phone. Seaford, Sussex 2091 Shippers and Removers 














ROMA LIMITED Period Decorators 


24, BEAUCHAMP PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 
KENsington 5839 Established 36 years 


Period Fabrics for Curtains and Upholstery. 
Sofas and chairs suitable for period rooms. 

















The Quarter Jack Antiques Utd. 


(Member B.A.D.A., Ltd.) 

6 Cook Row, Wimborne, Dorset Phone 204 
Road A31 and ten miles from Bournemouth 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE, GLASS, PORCELAIN 
SPECIALISTS IN OLD HORSE BRASSES 


























EXHIBITION 


of 


FINE OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 


of the Dutch, Flemish and Italian Schools 


MAY 11th — MAY 30th, 1959 


LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY 


13 DUKE STREET : ST. JAMES’S' : LONDON 5S.W.1 


Daily 10 a.m. —7 p.m, Saturday 10 a.m.—1 p.m. 
















































RONALD A. LEE 


has now removed to 


THE 
OLD COURT HOUSE 
THE GREEN 
HAMPTON COURT 











Telephone Cablegrams 
MOLesey 1310 Wrenhouse 
Hampton Court 


Jild fowl and birds painted in brilliant colours. 
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| EDITOR: W. R. JEUDWINE i 
; THE MAGAZINE OF THE ARTS FOR CONNOISSEURS AND COLLECTORS ; 
10 Vico STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. Tel.: REGent 1084-5 x 
3 Price: 5s. U.S.A. $1 Subscription Rates: £4 4 0 per annum ; U.S.A. $16 I 
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i Articles appearing in APOLLO Magazine are the copyright of Apollo Magazine Ltd. 3 
{ Reproduction in whole or in part without previous consent is forbidden. ' 
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A Macaw and other Birds in a Landscape by JAMES BOGDANI. 


Canvas, 40 x 50 ins. Bogdani was a painter of fruit, flowers, and birds, working in England 


—_— 
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7 during the reign of Queen Anne 4 
x In the possession of John Mitchell, Fine Paintings, 25 Old Burlington St., London, W.1 x 
; Tel.: REG 2280. Cables: Jonmit r 
; The Editor welcomes articles and photographs and correspondence on Art and Collector topics interesting to P 
x Collectors and Art Lovers. The subjects include paintings, prints, silver, furniture, ceramics, fire-arms, miniatures, 
4 glass, pewter, jade, sculpture, etc., Occidental and Oriental. Articles should be sent to the Editor, APOLLO, 

3 10 Vigo Street, London, W.1. 
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CORRECTION 

i ‘The Blue Sea, Tréboul’, 1930, by Christopher 

R Wood, the painting which appeared on the 

; front cover of the April issue of APOLLO, and 

3 which is reproduced on the right, was formerly i 
in the possession of Mr. Rex de C. Nan Kivell, 

4) but is now in the collection of Mr. and Mrs. 

3 Terence Kennedy. 
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SOTHEBY’S 


announce the Sale 
on Wednesday, 10th June, of 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT FRENCH XVIIIth CENTURY 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 


from the Collection of the late HON. IRWIN LAUGHLIN, of Meridan House, Washington D.C., 
the property of MRS. HUBERT CHANLER, of Geneseo, New York, 


and other owners. 











J. H. FRAGONARD. Hommage a Gluck. 13% x 179 in. 





Illustrated Catalogue (60 plates) 12s. 6d. Plain Catalogue 6d. post free. 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34/35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : Hyde Park 6545 Telegrams : Abinitio, Wesdo, London 
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INTRODUCING 
oil eaienain 


OF CANADA 


THE FIRST SHOWING IN BRITAIN OF HIS 


“expreyionel at” 


WILL BE HELD AT THE 


WOODSTOCK GALLERY 


16, WOODSTOCK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


11™ to 30™ MAY, 1959 


rHE EXHIBITION WILL BE OPENED AT 6 O’CLOCK BY THE 
THE LORD RUSSELL OF LIVERPOOL, C.B.E., 


s PIETA 4 
BY WALT RUHMAN 

















CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


SPIRIT OF PLACE; 


HE exhibition of Francis Gruber 
organised at the Tate Gallery by the 
Arts Council has evoked some curious com- 
parisons with artists approximately belong- 
ing to the area around Nancy where he 
was born. One work, the Homage to Callot 
indicates his awareness of, and enthusiasm 
for, his fellow-townsman, but I found little 
more than that. The attempt to associate 
him with Grunewald based on a Gothic 
spikiness and an element of spuk, and that 
with Hieronymous Bosch because of his 
occasional horrific symbols, were both 
superficial. In fact he was moved to Paris 
when he was four years old and whatever 
artistic individuality he had was the outcome 
of a temperament made morbidly introvert 
by illness and the incidence of war. Angst 
was the mental fashion of his generation in 
France. Gruber, a sick child, a sick man, 
had more personal reason for it than those 
who merely reflected the social, economic 
and political malaise. He has nothing (ex- 
cept the occasional use of symbolism) in 
common with Bosch, an intensely religious 
man who gaily castigated the seven deadly 
sins in the accepted language of medieval 
necromancy. The negation of modern 
Surrealism has little relationship with the 
positive and abounding sensuous inventive- 
ness of that old master; and Francis 
Gruber, in the symbolistic mood, is Surre- 
alist. The bleeding foetus, the vultures, 
storm-racked skies, open doors that lead nowhere, the dead 
hands protruding from the ground, bloody knives: all con- 
fess the nightmare hopelessness of his afflicted generation. 
Only at the end, in the lyrical landscapes with their fresh 
greens and yellows, is there a change of spirit ; and these 
were made in the country in the years after the war. 

His sensitive linear style belongs rather to drawing 
than to painting. Gruber would have found himself truly 
as an etcher or engraver. In the landscapes oil is used like 
water-colour, and a broken, rather spiky line suggests the 
pen and indian ink rather than the brush. It has its own 
delicate beauty even though that beauty is life-denying and 
decadent. It is not without significance that the series of 
lithographs exhibited were illustrations to Baudelaire. Two 
Nudes in a Landscape, belonging to 1948, the last year of 
his all-too-short life, shows that he might have become a 
really outstanding artist. As it is we have the promising 
ach‘evement of a genuine personality, strong enough to take 
a stand against l’Ecole de Paris anti-naturalism, which was 
the fashion all through his working life, and to inspire the 
new realism of such painters as Buffet, who lacks his feeling 
but is clearly influenced by characteristic qualities in his 
drawing as well as by the prevailing melancholy of his art. 

The other official exhibition of the month has been a 
notable showing of the lithographs of Odilon Redon ar the 
Arts Council’s own gallery. This, too, is subjective art on 
the borders of Surrealism ; but the imagination displayed 


SPIRIT OF TIME 


A Girl writing a Letter. 
Exhibited at Leonard Koetser Gallery. 


135 


By HORACE SHIPP 





By Caspar Netscher. Panel 15 x 133 in. 


and the technical achievement of these black and white 
works from a painter to whom we usually look for brilliant 
colour, gives them grandeur. These fantasies and mind 
images, most of them evoked by Flaubert’s “Tentation de 
Saint-Antoine”, have a poetic power which is Blakean in its 
transcending of simple appearances ; and it is well to re- 
member that Redon was contemporary with the great Im- 
pressionists, but chose his own solitary path. 

Meantime an interesting study in the beginnings of the 
whole Impressionist movement can be made at Tooth’s 
“Paris-Londres” exhibition, for certain paintings by Jong- 
kind are here deliberately placed in juxtaposition with others 
by Boudin. The sea and the interplay of light between sky 
and water are the theme, and Jongkind’s Chantier de Con- 
struction de Bateaux is as exquisite as any rendering of this 
aspect of sheer illumination could be, whilst Boudin’s La 
Mer a Villerville exploits the subject of light to the full. 
Over against that preoccupation may be set Courbet’s solidity 
in his fine Paysage d’Hiver, painted almost at the same time 
and—another work of the early ’70’s Corot’s La Ferme au 
Grand Chaume, where formal qualities and light are held in 
perfect balance. Tooth’s exhibition comes practically up to 
date with a Nicolas de Stael landscape created in 1955, the 
last year of his life, when he was emerging from the waste- 
lands of absolute abstraction and using a very simplified 
likeness to appearances. There is also a repulsive Picasso of 
1940, one of his most unpleasant periods: the one blot, from 








my viewpoint, upon an otherwise delightful exhibition. 

We are still in the great period of French art at Roland 
Browse Delbanco’s where a truly lovely exhibition of, chiefly 
small, Rodin bronzes are on show. He, too, is emerging from 
a period of comparative neglect during the time that the 
non-figurative dominated Paris taste. Today we see him 
in rightful perspective as an artist who remained true to the 
European tradition yet moved onward to achieve new effects 
of movement. This exhibition is arranged in chronological 
order, and we see the transition from the static pose of the 
work we have come to call The Age of Iron of 1876 or the 
Eve of a few years later, to the acrobats and dancers of his 
final phrase. These so often display the tensions and rhythms 
of movements which could only possibly be held for a 
moment, yet they remain essentially sculpturesque. Some 
of the small-scale bronzes, of hands for instance, are exquis- 
itely beautiful ; and the drawings which form part of the 
exhibition, have a sensitivity of line which perfectly conveys 
the mass of the form which it bounds. 


FRENCH ART TODAY 

Two later generations of French artists are represented in 
contemporary group exhibitions. One is at Wildenstein’s 
who have reopened their galleries after redecoration with four 
of the sound painters born in the 1890’s: Brianchon, Caillard, 
Oudot, and Planson. Truth to confess I find these men a 
little too sound, one would write “too British” if they were 
not demonstrably French. They are bright, clean and colour- 
ful, and spruce as a St. James’s clubman, so the fault is 
probably mine that I remain unmoved, for they have so many 
right qualities, and are accepted favourites. Anyway we are 
glad to have Wildenstein’s galleries reopened. 

The later generation, the Neo-Realists, at the Adams 
Gallery are more adventurous. Minaux, Vinay, and Ginette 
Rapp respectively with figures, townscapes and landscapes ; 
Montane with his large-scale decorative group, Vive la Mariée 
though I always wish that he did possess the power to 
suggest more volume with his outline, that element noted in 
the Redin drawings): all show admirable poise between art 
and nature which is the aim of this school of thought. The 
beauty of their paint and the respect shown for the medium 
is not the least part of the pleasure one receives from such 
pictures. The ultra-modern abstractionists and action painters 
have taught us much in appreciation of these things and here 
we find them used as a means to a disciplined end and not 
made an end in themselves. 


AN AMERICAN AT O’HANA 

Clinton King, an American artist who has an exhibition at 
the O’Hana Gallery as I write, may also claim this maximum 
use of the expressive qualities of paint allied to the repre- 
sentational. His themes are largely Still Life and Flower- 
pieces, but he is at his best in more demanding subjects. 
Mother and Child succeeds admirably, and the few land- 
scapes are quite thrilling. Painted in flicks of vivid pigment 
applied very thickly upon dark canvases barely disguised 
by a thin covering of paint, a picture of Boulevard Edgar 
Quinet has a nocturnal beauty. Equally pleasing were two 
Mexican landscapes. One hopes that Clinton King will con- 
tinue to exploit this vein. Incidentally I found the same kind 
of fascination in some landscapes at the Lefevre Gallery, by 
Denis Worth-Miller, who uses an effect of parallel lines 
of thick impasto on a barely primed canvas to interpret the 
reedy marshland of East Anglia. In his hands the colour is 
usually dark and sombre, the linear arrangement almost en- 
tirely vertical and horizontal, but the simplicity of means 
achieves a highly individual quiet beauty. 
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SOME BRITISH CONTRIBUTORS 


This comment on the work of Worth-Miller brings us to 
contemporary British painting. We will claim James Tayler 
who is also showing at the Lefevre, even though, I believe, 
he persistently works in Paris. I have said before in these 
columns that I do not know why an artist so excellent in 
every way has not been long since acclaimed, except that 
he uses no gimmick. He, too, designs chiefly in horizontal 
and vertical forms and lines, but all that he does has a 
subtlety rare in these days. 

Carel Weight, showing at the Zwemmer Gallery, certainly 
has a gimmick. Naivety is his line, anecdotal, suburban. 
Dull roads and houses; dreary people drawn with a de- 
liberate and self-conscious ugliness ; incidents of the con- 
temporary scene: these are his invariable subject matter. 
Victorianism up-to-date ; Lowryism in London (his men 
precariously balance the same tall bowler hats on heads 
which they do not fit) ; Carel Weight’s pictures have a kind 
of documentary appeal. There is delight in the pattern of 
trees against sunset-pink skies ; and a growing appreciation 
of the over-all pattern. The Dark Tower, and, to a lesser 
degree, Dangerous Corner in the current show—the two most 
ambitious pictures there—are effective. He has romantic- 
realistic imagination but personally I find myself worried by 
the tone values, the lack of drawing of figures and of tree 
anatomy, the paint quality, and other technical elements. One 
would be tempted to beg Mr. Weight to have some terms at 
a good Art School, say the R.C.A., were it not that he 
happens to be Professor of Painting there. 

Anthony Gross at the Leicester Gallery takes us away from 
this all-too-human to the contemplation of pure pattern. 
Linear parallelism again, he renders the lay and form of 
slightly undulating land in a criss-cross of green and yellow 
lines, apt to become monotonous in a whole roomful of 
paintings. One work, Townscape, hinted a development of 
the style. A young artist who is also at the Leicester is John 
Marshall, with small water-colours in which the colour itself 
appears to dictate the forms and tones of mountains, clouds, 
trees, cliffs, and so forth. Sometimes they come off, at 
others fail as completely ; but he is working on an individual 
method which may well lead somewhere. “The paintings 
are of England, Wales and Ireland” he says: he could dis- 
cipline a fascinating technique which threatens to run away 
with him by pinning himself down to something definitely 
topographical. 

Two other East Anglian artists to watch: Jeffery Camp at 
Beaux Arts with pictures full of light, rather formless but 
convincing in their impressionist vein; and Anthony Day 
one of five sound artists at Walker’s who makes excellent 
patterns of the reeds and bog-oaks of the fen country. 


EVENTS AND COMING EVENTS 

The delightful Casper Netscher which we illustrate is one 
of the fine Old Master paintings at Leonard Koetser’s ex- 
hibition. The spirit of place and time promises to be variedly 
demonstrated there with works from early Italian religious 
painting ; Netherlandish genre, landscape, flower-pieces and 
still life ; and eighteenth century Venetian. The exhibition 
opens in early May, and we will hope to return to it. 

The cartoons and caricatures of Walt Ruhman—this satiric 
German contemporary was dealt with in our March issue— 
will also open at the Woodstock Gallery in early May. 

Two exhibitions of early English Water-colours, that ever- 
springing well of pure delight: one at John Manning’s 
Gallery at 8 Bury Street, St. James’s along with some Old 
Master drawings of quality; the other at the Fine Art 
Society. 








OBJECTS OF VERTU —1 


URING the Middle Ages the term ‘Vertu’ was associ- 
ated with the magical qualities attributed to jewels 
and amulets worn at that time. These were believed to 
protect the wearer against witchcraft and the evil eye ; and 
some were even credited with the power of curing disease. 
Nowadays, however, the term ‘Objects of Vertu’ is used to 
describe collectively a great many small objects of semi- 
utility. such as bodkin and needlecases, thimbles and étuis, 
nécessaires, card-cases, watches, chatelaines, seals, scent- 
bottles, souvenir de dance cases or carnet-de-bal, snuff-mulls, 
vinaigrettes, purses, nutmeg-graters, pocket telescopes and 
quizzing glasses, fine bookcovers and even the personal cutlery 
carried by people of quality up to the end of the XVIIth 
century. These objects, though usually made of precious 
or semi-precious materials are desirable to discriminating 
collectors because of the patient care lavished on them by 
highly skilled craftsmen, rather than for their intrinsic value. 
Amongst ‘objects of vertu’, boxes will be found to form the 
largest category, and although snuffboxes have received the 
most publicity, they are really but a small part of the picture. 
Just as much skill was put into the making of patch-boxes, 
rouge-boxes (which are usually round and without hinges), 
and similar receptacles. 

Before the days of refrigerators, spices were used to dis- 
guise meat, and before such modern inventions as chlorophyl 
toothpaste, scented sweets and cachous were popularly used 
for perfuming the breath. The boxes in which these bon- 
bons were carried were variously known as sweetmeat or 
confit boxes, and bonbonieéres. 

There were also tobacco-boxes, which were usually of a 
large size. These were most popular during the reigns of 
Charles II, William and Mary, and Queen Anne. During 
the second half of the XVIIIth century, long oval boxes 
were specially made for toothpicks, earscoops, and patches 
or ‘beauty-spots’. 

When Napoleon was First Consul, he issued a written 
directive for gold boxes for diplomats as follows: 

“The customary gift to be presented by the French 
Government to Foreign Ministers of State shall be a gold 
box suitably embellished in accordance with the importance 
of the recipient. Tabatiéres for Ambassadors should be 
worth 15,000 francs, those for a Minister 8,000 francs, and 
those for a Chargé d’ Affaires 5,000 francs each’. 

Special boxes were also to be presented to Diplomats 
negotiating treaties, etc., according to the merits of the case. 
Napoleon ordered 205,075 francs’ worth of diamonds to be 
put at the disposal of Talleyrand for these boxes—in this 
way a polite and complimentary method of influencing 
foreign opinion was instituted! The horn box, illustrated 
on (Fig. IA) shows the scene of Napoleon wounded outside 
Ratisbon on April 23rd, 1809, in gold repoussé work on its 
lid, beneath a glass cover. 

Also of semi-political interest were the ‘Freedom Boxes’ 
presented to those individuals who were honoured by the 
‘Freedom of a city’. 

It was the custom for Royalty to present boxes to various 
people, usually as a mark of esteem. An example of a 
Royal presentation box from the author’s collection is shown 
as (Fig. Ip). It is a large round tortoiseshell box, surmounted 
by a finely painted oval portrait of King George III wearing 
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a burgundy-coloured coat. The miniature is placed within 
a plain gold border. It is of English make, circa 1800. 

English snuffboxes are usually restrained in design, and 
generally confined to plain rectangular or oval shapes. They 
are also shallower in depth than their foreign counterparts. 
They are generally made of gold or silver and were often 
engine-turned with raised foliate borders. In the centre of 
the lid a miniature, monogram, or well-bred coat-of-arms 
was usually placed. 

The example on Fig. II shows a finely engraved, oval silver 
box, with concealed hinge. On the lid is a monogram be- 
neath a coat-of-arms within an engraved oval border. This 
type of box became extremely fashionable in England due 
to the influence of the Adam brothers c. 1790. This one, 
however, was made by Richard Sawyer in Dublin in 1805— 
the old style being retained longer in provincial Ireland 
than in fashionable London. 

On either side of this box, two small vinaigrettes in book 
form are illustrated. The closed one has a Cathedral en- 
graved on its lid. It was made in Birmingham by Taylor 





Fig. Ia. Gold box with picture in repoussé of Napoleon 
wounded outside Ratisbon, 23rd April, 1809. 


B. Tortoiseshell and gold box with a miniature of George III. 
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Fig. IIa. 


Book from vinaigrette by Taylor and Percy, 


Birmingham, 1842/3. 
B. Oval silver snuffbox by Richard Sawyer, Dublin, 1805. 


c. Book from vinaigrette opened to show grill. Taylor and 
Percy, Birmingham, 1835/6. 


and Perry between 1842 and 1843. The second box is 
shown open, to display the pierced and engraved grille with 
sponge beneath. This sponge would have been soaked in 
aromatic vinegar in lieu of smelling salts—for the restoration 
of ladies feeling faint, due to the effects of over-tightly laced 
whalebone stays! This vinaigrette was made between 1835 
and 1836, also by Messrs. Taylor and Perry. 

The plain oval silver-sided tortoiseshell box with a fine 
repoussé silver portrait of Queen Anne on the lid, is of 
historical interest (Fig. IV). The tiny tea-caddy is con- 
sidered to be a little earlier in date. Note the strapwork-like 
setting, which, however, does not help much in the dating of 
pieces, having been in popular use since medieval times. 
The small size is one clue, while the typically English fine 
hair-work piqué is another. There is a watch-case in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in a similar technique, which 
is attributed to the third quarter of the XVIIth century. 

In contrast to the general tendency of restraint in design 
at this period, the work of James Cox might be described 
as flamboyant. This remarkable genius made boxes and 
other objects of vertu which incorporated all kinds of intricate 
mechanical automata, including moving scenes with turning 
wheels, beaten anvils and romantic views with waterfalls, etc., 
in the typically Swiss style. His boxes often had watches, 
musical boxes and even singing birds tucked away inside 
them. His larger objects of vertu tend to be rather gaudy, 
which is explained by the fact that many of them were 
destined for the Eastern market, and there were. several 
examples of his work in the Imperial Palace at Pekin. The 
ornate gilt clock set with agates, illustrated on Fig. III, which 
is 144 inches in height, is signed by James Cox and dated 
1766. The lower dial shows the phases of the moon, and 
there is a carillon in the base that plays four different tunes. 
He produced many priceless objects that were sent out as 
prestige gifts, and they all helped in the great interchange 
of artistic ideas between East and West. 





The Swiss also made many boxes and watches specifically 
for the Eastern markets, many of them with maps of the 
country of destination, and with inscriptions in their respec- 
tive languages. The Swiss have never been surpassed as 
mechanical geniuses, and made the most delightful cater- 
pillars, frogs, mice and lizards. These, though enamelled 
and inlaid with pearls and gems, were yet able to move most 
realistically, and had jointed bodies as finely made as those 
articulated animals hammered out of iron by the Miochin 
family in Japan. Though extremely competent in the making 
of their enamels, the Swiss were somewhat over-fond of 
bright colours, such as the vividly blue lake-waters beneath 
bright pink skies on their boxes. 

The two watches in Fig. VI are typical of both Swiss and 
French work at about the turn of the century. The watch 
formed as a fruit is in a red and blue-enamelled gold case 
designed like an acorn pomander—the lower part consisting 
of two hinged flaps that open out to reveal the watch by 
Jacole of Paris, inside. The mandolin watch, by David 
Gide of Paris, is set with seed pearls against a dark blue- 
enamel ground, and decorated with a green foliage design, 
and a music book, the musical score of which is inscribed 
“Air Chantez dansez amusez-vous” around the edge of the 
sounding body. 

French snuffboxes are very much sought after at the 
present time, and their enamel work is superb, especially on 
the rare Louis XIII and Louis XIV boxes. Also enchantingly 
French in character are the uncommon Fantasie-boxes, one 
of the most charming of them being the little golden footbath 
in the Wallace Collection. The boxes are painted ‘en 
Grisaille’ which is a method of painting in grey mono- 
chrome that gives the painting the aspect of a cameo or 
marble garden-frieze. There is a fine grisaille painting 
attributed to J. J. Degault on the lid of the gold and pompe- 
ian-red lacquer snuffbox in Fig. V. It is a typical Louis 
XVI snuffbox with finely tooled coloured gold ‘borders and 
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Fig. V. Louis XVI snuffbox with a miniature en grisaille 
by J. J. Degault. 





Fig. III. Clock by James Cox. Dated 1766. 
Courtesy Messrs. Wartski. 





Fig. VIA. Mandolin watch by David Gide, Paris. 
B. Fruit watch by Jacole, Paris. 


Courtesy London Museum. 








Fig. IVA. Tortoiseshell with repoussé silver portrait of 
Queen Anne. 





B. Small tortoiseshell and silver tea caddy with ‘hair’ piqué Fig. VII. Box by Drais of Paris. Japanese lacquer panels 
on lid. within an en cage setting. 
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Fig. VIII. Mother-of-pearl snuffbox with chinoiserie carving. 


c. 1745. 





Fig. IX. Inlaid mother-of-pearl box by Jean Fremin, Paris, 


1756. 


classical pilasters on the sides. It has the Fermier-Général 
mark of Henri Clavel on it and was made in Paris in 1781. 

At the beginning of the XVIIIth century, the repeal of the 
‘Sumptuary laws’ which had been designed to prevent any- 
one except aristocrats from possessing valuable jewels and 
objects of vertu, allowed the craftsmen a free hand once more, 
and from about 1740 onwards their output became prolific. 
In spite of competent skill, however, their gold and enamel 
boxes tended to become stereotypes and monotonous. 

A more interesting type of French box, made circa 1745, 
is the rectangular mother-of-pearl box in Fig. VIII with the 
charming chinoiserie scenes in which the artist’s version of 
Orientals is naively depicted against contemporary French 
houses. La Pompadour was fond of oriental objects d’art, 
and had Eastern ceramics mounted in gold and boulle 
scrollwork ; she also imported lacquer panels to be used in 
the making of her furniture. 

An interesting snuffbox is shown in Fig. VII. The lid 
is set with a Japanese black-lacquer panel with gold and 
hardstones, depicting Kikjuido, the chrysanthemum boy ; the 
sides and base with prunus and chrysanthemums and sprays 
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Fig. X. Mother-of-pearl box. 





Fig. XI. 
Courtesy Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Louis XV box with blue steel background. 


of pine in similar technique. These panels are set ‘en cage’ 
within gold borders of acanthus foliage and guilloche pattern. 
The rim is inscribed Drais a Paris—better known as Pierre- 
Francois Drais. The Fermier-Général mark on it is that of 
Jean-Jacques Prevost, and the date 1767. 

Fig. IX illustrates a superb Louis XV box by Jean Fremin, 
Fermier-Général Julien Berthe, Paris, 1756. The mother- 
of pearl panels are set ‘en cage’ within finely-chiselled, wavy 
gold-borders ; and the interior is lined with gold. The lid 
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Fig. XII. 





Chatelaine by Johann Christian Neuber of Dresden. 


Courtesy Messrs. Wartski. 


is ornamented with astronomers. The sides are decorated 
with singeries playing with mathematical instruments and 
birds. These ornamentations are carried out in gold work 
in relief, and also inlaid with coloured mother-of-pearl, ex- 
actly in the same way as Japanese shibayama work—one 
wonders whether craftsmen were smuggled out of Japan 
through the Dutch part of Nagasaki and transported to 
Europe! The next mother-of-pearl box, Fig. X, also lends 
weight to this supposition. The lid has two putti playing 
pipes against a cut-out trellis background within a flower and 
scroll surround. The extremely interesting fact is that the 
Cherubs, clouds and flower surround are tightly covered with 
foil paper in precisely the same technique as that used on 
some Japanese lacquer inro. The panels on the side of the 
box have the birds, vases, flowers and scroll surrounds in this 
technique. Amongst the Princess Royal’s possessions dis- 
persed at Christie’s in 1956 (June 7th), there was an ex- 
tremely similar French notecase. 

The best craftsmen did not limit themselves to the use of 
precious metals alone. There is an extremely fine Louis XV 
box in the Victoria and Albert Museum made of blue steel! 
As can be seen in Fig. XI, the typical period ruins and 
rococo scrolls are carried out in gold and silver, which con- 
trast effectively with the brilliant blue of the burnished steel 
background. The lid is decorated with Minerva reclining 
beside a trophy of arms. It was made in Paris in 1761. 

Frederick the Great, being anxious to attract trade to 
Prussia, offered political protection and patronage to foreign 
goldsmiths willing to settle in Berlin, where he established 
‘La Fabrique Royal de Berlin’. Here magnificent boxes were 
produced, the bodies of which were often carved from 
semi-precious hardstones, overlaid with delicately pierced 
repoussé ornamentations—sometimes heightened with enamel- 
ling, or foiled and coloured gemstones. They were 
occasionally further embellished with motifs inlaid in hard- 
stones in the shibayama technique, but called reliefmosaik. 
The designs were colourful and often flamboyant in character, 
and for sheer gorgeousness nothing can rival a good Berlin 
box ! 


Frederick was a habitual snufftaker. He is known to have 
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designed boxes himself, and he spent much time watching 
craftsmen at work on them. A redeeming feature of his 
character is his obsession with his personal collection of some 
seventeen hundred boxes. Such was his passion for these 
that he invariably selected a hundred of his favourites to 
take with him on his travels. 

There was also a flourishing box industry in Dresden. 
Johann Christian Neuber was its most famous maker, 
probably because of his specimen boxes. These were usually 
round or oval in shape, and decorated all over with tiny 
panels of polished local hardstones, and agates of many 
harmonising shades set within slender gold borders. These 
settings were often numbered beneath each specimen stone, 
and corresponding numbers would appear in a booklet listing 
the stones. This was sometimes hidden in a secret com- 
partment within the receptacle. These boxes are of local 
interest but tend to be monotonous, and cannot compare 
with those in which the stones are designed to form a type 
of gold-framed mosaic-work. 

Neuber made the incomparable chatelain illustrated in 
Fig. XII, about c. 1804. The watch-case is decorated with 
two billing doves carved in relief out of hardstones, with 
“L’Amite” above. Inscribed on gold, with lapis inlay along 
the chain, are the words “Tendre”, “Fidel”, ‘Ardent’, 
“Sincere”, “Secret”, “Constant” and “Unis pour toujours”, 
each of these qualities being illustrated upon the large inter- 
secting links with its appropriate symbol. The reverse side 
of the chain is inlaid with flower heads, hearts, a torch, and 
a quiver, in hardstones on a gold ground. The moth-shaped 
watch-key and two seals are carved in the same technique ; 
one has an owl inside a cage with the word “veillant’”’; and 
the other depicts Adam and Eve and the Tree of Knowledge 
with Serpent, and the word “prudent” inlaid. Concealed in 
the back of the watch by L’Epine, is a fine miniature of 
the Empress Josephine, attributed to Isabey, and it supports 
the view that it was the gift of Josephine to Napoleon. 

Christian Gottfried Stiehl was a most celebrated contem- 
porary of Neuber’s who worked in the same style. 


(To be continued) 





Fig. I. 


Tureen of faience decorated with ‘blanc fixe’ and the 





‘Rehn’ pattern in high-fired blue. Rorstrand, 1758. 
Rorstrand Collection. 


THREE CENTURIES OF SWEDISH POTTERY 


HE Exhibition of historical and modern Rorstrand pottery 

at the Victoria and Albert Museum until 3lst May is 

the first full-scale exhibition devoted exclusively to the ceramic 

art to be held in the Museum since the War. With the 

Rorstrand wares are shown the faience and porcelain of the 

Marieberg factory, which was brought by Rorstrand in 1782, 

and whose mark of three crowns forms part of the modern 
Rorstrand factory mark. 

The Rorstrand factory has the longest continuous history 
of any pottery in Europe, and is only just outstripped in this 
respect by the porcelain-factory at Meissen (Dresden), founded 
in 1709. The first Rorstrand company was formed in 1726, 
but the history of the manufacture dates from the preceding 
year, with the arrival in Stockholm of a man named Johan 
Wolff. Wolff was a typical XVIIIth century “arcanist’”, or 
purveyor of ceramic secrets, but although he offered to set up 
a “porcelain factory” in Sweden, it was no doubt clearly under- 
stood at the time that he would in fact manufacture faience 
tin-glazed earthenware of the same type as English delftware), 
since he had for some years previously been the Director of the 
Store Kongensgade faience factory in Copenhagen, the first 
enterprise of its kind in Scandinavia. Wolff’s first experimental 
firings in the summer of 1725 were sufficiently satisfactory to 
his backers to encourage them to select a suitable factory-site 
on the estate of Stora R6rstrand, then outside the city limits of 
Stockholm, and to form their company on 13th June, 1726. 
By the summer of 1727 work had begun at Rorstrand. 





The earliest R6rstrand pottery is painted in cobalt-blue only, 
and resembles in style the faience made at the Copenhagen 
factory. This style itself was combined of elements derived 
from the decorative repertories of a number of the leading 
European faience factories, notably Delft, Potsdam and Rouen. 
It reflects the prevailing taste of the age, with its elements 
drawn partly from Chinese import-porcelain, partly from the 
common vocabulary of Baroque decorative art. In the hands 
of the Ro6rstrand artists (mostly at this time immigrant 
Germans and Danes) it achieves a special charm, partly on 
account of the beautiful, often violet-toned, blue pigment. To 
the blue were added, in the course of the 1740’s, manganese- 
purple, yellow and green. All these colours were “high- 
temperature” pigments—that is to say, they were able to 
withstand a great heat in the kiln, and were therefore fired with 
the glaze. A further decorative technique which permitted the 
same technical economy was the use of a white glaze-mixture 
painted on a contrasting blue—or grey-toned glaze—the so- 
called “bianco sopra bianco” (or “white on white”) technique, 
also used in the English delftware factories. 

Wolff was dismissed from R6rstrand in 1728 or early 1729, 
and was succeeded by other managers of foreign origin. It was 
the Government’s policy, however, to encourage the training 
of native talents, and in 1740 the factory’s first Swedish 
manager, Anders Fahlstrom, assumed control. This was a 
period of prosperity for the factory and the staff increased 
from 30 to 85 in the period 1744-52. Fahlstr6m died in 1760, 








THREE CENTURIES 





Fig. II. 


Dish from the dinner service ‘Svenska Slot’. 
Earthenware. Rorstrand, c. 1850 


but in 1753 one of the Company’s partners, Magnus Ingman 
(ennobled in 1758 with the name Nordenstolpe) had assumed 
the overall directorship of the factory, and conducted its affairs 
with great vigour. The numbers of staff rose to 128 in 1761, 
and the peak of prosperity was reached in 1765, despite the 
competition of the newly founded Marieberg factory. This 
prosperity, however, was illusory. A change in the Govern- 
ment’s hitherto generous policy towards home manufactures, 
and a serious national financial crisis in 1767, contributed to 
a swift decline. Between 1766 and 1768 the staff of painters 
and potters at Rorstrand dropped from 69 to 33. 

The wares of this period followed the earlier technical trends, 
but the polychrome “high-temperature” wares take on in the 
late 1750’s a neatness and finish which are found at no other 
factory, and which constitute perhaps Rorstrand’s chief glory. 
In 1758 enamel-painting and gilding were introduced, and this 
technical innovation is commemorated in the exhibition by a 
palette of the colours used, drawn from the famous collection 
of XVIIIth century technical exhibits formed at the time by 
Professor Anders Berch of Upsala University. About the 
time of the financial crisis, a further innovation—transfer- 
printing—was introduced at the factory, R6rstrand thus be- 
coming the first factory outside England to employ this method 
of decoration. 

By this date the Swedish faience factories, like those of the 
rest of Europe, were feeling the effects of the competition of 
English cream-coloured earthenware. “Porcelain of pipe-clay 
or of the so-called terre blanche’ is first mentioned in the 
factory records in 1771, but from that date onwards its manu- 
facture grew at the expense of faience, until under B. R. Geijer, 
to whom the Nordenstolpe family sold Rorstrand in 1797, 
nothing but cream-coloured earthenware was made. 

During the first half of the XIXth century Rorstrand fol- 
lowed the course that had been set by Geijer, devoting all its 
energies to earthenware of English type with printed decoration 
in different colours, but for preference the underglaze-blue 
which was made in such huge quantities at this period. A 
“Willow Pattern” design was adopted in 1826, and the 
romantic views of foreign landscapes were echoed in a series 
depicting Swedish country-houses. In the second half of the 
century, during which period the firm was under the direction 
of different members of the Strale and Almstrém families, 
Rorstrand showed itself somewhat more adventurous, although 
afflicted by the eclecticism which marred all European ceramic 
production at this time. 

In 1926, exactly 200 years after its foundation, the Rorstrand 
concern was moved to Gothenburg. This change, however, 
was not wholly successful, and a decisive point in the factory’s 
fortunes was reached when it was moved to Lidk6ping, a small 
town in central West Sweden, and passed under the direction 
of Fredrik Wehtje. Now, after reorganisation and expansion, 
it is Sweden’s largest producer of household wares, employing 
1,200 workers in a fully rationalised factory. 


OF SWEDISH POTTERY 
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Fig. III. Coffee cup and saucer of bone china with transparent 
pattern in body. R6rstrand, late XIXth century. 
Rorstrand Collection. 





Fig. IV. Stoneware urn. 


Designed by Gunnar Nylund. 


The decisive contribution to the factory’s renaissance on the 
artistic plane was made by Gunnar Nylund, who, after training 
in the Danish ceramic industry and in architecture, was in- 
stalled at ROrstrand in 1931. Nylund’s successors, all on the 
permanent establishment of the factory, are constantly striving 
to keep the artistic production abreast of the times. The full 
resources of the factory in glazes and bodies are at the disposal 
of all, but each tends to develop certain lines of his own. 
Carl-Harry Stalhane specialises on the one hand in earthy, 
virile stonewares inspired by the Chinese Sung tradition, and 
on the other in porcelain services of an elegant simplicity, de- 
signed with a special eye to the practical needs of washing- 
and drying-up in a modern restaurant. Similarly, Hertha 
Bengtson’s range embraces both exclusive pieces of a decorative 
nature and services of useful wares—the former characterised 
by the use of contrasting matt and shining glazes on hard-paste 
porcelain or stoneware bodies, the latter revealing her intimate 
understanding of the consumer’s needs by substituting for the 
conventional service a range of pieces which, although not 
strictly en suite, nevertheless go admirably together. 








CERAMIC CAUSERIE 


JOHN BRADBY BLAKE 


The Annual Register for 1775 contained “An authentic 
Account of the very curious Researches, and valuable Dis- 
coveries, in the Natural History, and Manufactures, of China, 
and other parts of Asia, made by the late John Bradby Blake, 
Esq.”. The lengthy account was from the pen of “a Gentleman 
who had the happiness of being well acquainted with Mr. 
Blake”, and was reprinted in the pages of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine in the year following (Vol. 46, pages 348-51). 


John Bradby Blake was a resident supercargo of the East 
India Company at Canton, and is mentioned as being there 
by William Hickey (Memoirs, 1913, Vol. I, page 202). Blake 
spent his leisure time, which was doubtless considerable, in 
acquiring specimens of Chinese manufactures, plants and 
minerals and forwarding them to Europe for study. He sent 
Oriental plants and seeds, which were propagated successfully, 
and employed a local artist to make a series of careful drawings 
of the “botanic system of China”. He was responsible for 
sending specimens of lychees, gardenias and plants; all of 
which were grown with varying success in this country. Also, 
he sent rice seeds which were forwarded to Jamaica, Dominica 
and Charlestown, South Caroline ; where in the case of the 
latter, it was reported, “it promised to be a valuable grain to 
that province”. 


The printed account reads, in part: “Mr. Blake likewise 
sent to Mr. More [Secretary to the Society for the encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, now the Royal 
Society of Arts] specimens of the earths, clays, sand, stones. 
and other materials used in making the true Nankin Porcelaine: 
all of which Mr. More put into the hands of Mr. Wedgwood, 
the most celebrated potter in thic country. This ingenious 
artist has from these materials produced some pieces of excel- 
lent porcelaine, and has declared the earths, &c. were so 
compleat a set of specimens, and yet so simple, as beyond a 
doubt to be the true porcelaine materials ; desiring nothing 
more than a larger quantity, to distribute it among the different 
counties in England, in order that they may search for the like 
materials ; and to be further favoured by Mr. Blake with 
a description of the nature of the land these materials were 
found upon in China, or what mines or minerals accompanied 
them, to lead to a farther discovery here; with plans and 
sections of their kilns ; all of which Mr. Blake would doubtless 
have procured ; for he was endeavouring to collect models of 
machines used in every art practised, and manufacture carried 
on, by the Chinese, in order that his native country might 
equally benefit by the ingenuity of their invention. Of all 
this we have many proofs in the various specimens of wrought 
gold, silver, enamel, and ivory ; colours ; paintings on glass ; 
insects, and moths, several of them non-descript, which Mr. 
Blake has forwarded to his father in England, all of which the 
writer has seen, but must not pretend to describe, lest he should 
exceed all bounds in such a publication as the present’. 


John Bradby Blake went out to China in 1766, and died 
at Canton on November 16th, 1773, at the age of 28, “greatly 
lamented by all the gentlemen of our factory, and all the other 
Europeans of that place ; as likewise by the Chinese themselves, 
who, we hear, held him in great esteem’”’. 


It would be interesting to learn what has become of the 
specimens sent over by Blake, and whether any of the experi- 
mental pieces of porcelain made by Wedgwood have survived. 
Miss Meteyard mentions the happening in her Life of Fosiah 
Wedgwood (1865) and quotes the Gentleman’s Magazine as 
the source of her information. She states that William Hack- 
wood modelled a portrait plaque of Blake in 1776, from a 
painting done in China and sent home. 


The use of Chinese clay preceded by some years the receipt 
of a consignment of clay from New South Wales, sent to 
Wedgwood by Sir Joseph Banks, and from which a number 
of medallions were made. These were stamped: “Made by 
Josiah Wedgwood of Clay from Sydney Cove”, and marked 
on the front with the name of the factory (Etruria) and the 
date, 1789. Another story of the use of oriental materials is 
connected with the Chelsea works, which was said to have 
been begun with the use of Chinese clay sent to England as 








Cup and Saucer. Chinese copy of Worcester Queen's pattern. 


ballast. On hearing of its employment in an attempt to rival 
their own productions, the Chinese stopped it from leaving 
their country and, according to accounts, efforts had to be 
made by the Chelsea proprietors to obtain alternative supplies 
which were soon found in England. Llewellynn Jewitt prints 
this story, but refers to it with caution as a “tradition”. 


QUEEN’S PATTERN 


The so-called Queen’s pattern on Worcester porcelain is 
not one of the most pleasing to present-day tastes. It is 
composed of a number of radiating spiral bands painted in 
underglaze blue, pink and red, with a little gilding to enrich 
a combination of colours that owes much to Oriental influence. 


There seems to be no positive evidence that this particular 
pattern was, in fact, a Royal choice, and a long-standing 
attribution is apparently without any foundation. Nightingale’s 
reprint of the Worcester auction-sale catalogue of 1769 gives 
three relevant entries : 


“A complete tea and coffee equipage, with handles, Queen’s 
pattern, forty three pieces £4. 11s.”, 


“Twelve cups and saucers, six coffee cups, tea pot and 
stand, sugar dish and cover, tea jar and spoon boat, of 
the rich Queen’s pattern £3. 12s.” and 


“A very rich and complete tea and coffee equipage, with 
handles, of the Queen’s pattern, with a coffee-pot, 45 
pieces £5. 5s.”. 


Among the Worcester pieces belonging to Queen Charlotte 
and sold in 1819 after her death, noted also by Nightingale, 
there is nothing bearing the pattern in question. 

The example illustrated above is not of Worcester make, 
but a contemporary Chinese copy. Whether of Queen 
Charlotte’s choosing or not, the fact that someone took the 
trouble to have the pattern copied in the Far East proves that 
it enjoyed popularity at the time it was made. Unfortunately, 
it does not throw light on any other aspect of the design or 
its history. 





GEOFFREY WILLS. 





HE three small oval trays illustrated are typical speci- 
mens of Emile Lessore’s painting on Wedgwood’s 
creamware body, circa 1866/7. The tazza depicts one of 
his copies of old masters on Wedgwood’s creamware—such 
pieces were included in the International exhibitions. 


Emile Lessore was born in Paris in 1805. He studied for 
a short time in the studio of Ingres and at the early age of 
26 exhibited his first painting at the Paris salon. Lessore 
was employed at the famous Sévres porcelain factory from 
1852 to 1858 in which year he left for England. 


After a short period with Mintons Emile Lessore was 
engaged by Wedgwoods where, to use his own words, he was 
‘free to name my own conditions, tc choose my own work- 
men, my own materials. Mr. Wedgwood reposed confidence 
in me—I shut myself up at Etruria as in a tomb, without 
seeing the sun more than six times a year. I am racked with 
rheumatism, but my heart is full of joy. I am my own 
master, and my benefactors are satisfied with me’. 


Well might Wedgwoods have been satisfied. Lessore’s 
novel free style of painting quickly caught the public’s fancy. 
His work was included in, and acclaimed at, the various 
International Exhibitions of the period. 


Poor Lessore could not stand the English climate and by 
1867 he had returned to France—‘My poor children! I 
thought I should have lost them at Etruria ; they could not 
bear the fog and smoke—the black smoke of the furnaces, 
which never ceases day or night, Sundays excepted. Oh, 
this beautiful sky of France!’. 


His return to France did not, however, terminate his 
connection with Wedgwoods. The undecorated creamware 
was sent from Etruria to be painted by Lessore in France 
and returned to be fired at Wedgwoods. 

Emile Lessore died at Marlotte, near Fontainbleau in 
1876. His work is normally signed ‘E. Lessore’ the first ‘s’ 
being a long ‘s’. His daughter, Therese Lessore and his 
granddaughter, Louise Powell continued the family connec- 
tion with Wedgwoods into the present century. 

During Lessore’s brief period with Minton’s he decorated 
some experimental plaques, using coloured slips in conjunc- 


Fig. I. Three Wedgwood creamware trays, 
painted by Emile Lessore. c. 1866/7. 
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Fig. II. Wedgwood tazza in Queensware, 
painted by Emile Lessore with a copy of Titian’s Pesaro Madonna. 
c. 1861. Diam. 142 ins. 


tion with incised lines to accentuate the pattern. This 
unusual method was probably tried as Mintons had such a 
wealth of conventional ceramic artists at their disposal. 


All illustrations used in this series are of specimens in the Godden 


Collection of Victorian Ceramics, unless otherwise stated. 





“ee Sa ae oe.” 
Fig. III. Creamware plaque painted by Emile Lessore. 
c. 1870. 16x 134 ins. 











Fig. I. 


Composition, 1957. 





Collection Marion Schuster, Lausanne. 


FRANCIS BOTT 


ICHEL SEUPHOR, the French art critic, was among 
the first to become interested in the work of Francis 
Bott. Already several years ago he foresaw in an oeuvre 
which was still finding its way its future developments. The 
success of Francis Bott is closely linked to his imaginative 
powers and gives proof of a refined sensibility. As Seuphor 
remarked, “Francis Bott has travelled a hard road, via 
expressionism, realism, surrealism, and cubism, to arrive at 
his present state of pure abstraction”. The selection to be 
exhibited at the Zwemmer Gallery from June 2nd—27th 
includes only recent canvases and gouaches. Consequently it 
does not show how Francis Bott was compelled to proceed 
by forced marches a'ong a road that was not a’ways marked 
out. Nevertheless these difficulties are visible in his paint- 
ings, and perhaps render them all the more engaging. They 
give weight to the slightest line and they deeven the quality 
of the lyricism. The result of so much effort is a work full 
of character: romantic, perhaps ; poignant, surely. But it 
is the sobriety of his painting that is the most moving of all, 
its moral solitude”. 

Francis Bott was born in 1904 in Frankfurt-am-Main. 
Journalist and roving traveller, a Ja Blaise Cendrars, he ar- 
rived in Paris in 1936, and it was there, on the advice of 
Kokoschka, that he began to paint. Slowly, with a patient 
search for a style and a technique suitable to his own 
sensibility and to what he wanted to express, Francis Bott 





By JEAN YVES MOCK 


recreated his metaphysical anxiety in a pictorial language 
which soon became completely abstract. He organised on 
the canvas a very personal combination of sombre slabs of 
colour and a few acute lines which rhythmically oriented 
his compositions. After seeing one of his paintings, the 
Baroness Alix de Rothschild commissioned him to do some 
stained glass windows for a chapel she wished to transform 
into a music room in her chateau in Normandy. It was 
through his work on this project that Francis Bott’s muted 
colours, his occasional more lively note, and his chiaroscuro 
effect found their definitive state and their present tonality. 
Light gives life to the stained-glass window ; without light, 
it is dead. Light affects just as profoundly an essentially 
pictorial reality. Thus, as a result of his work on this com- 
mission, Francis Bott was to discover in his subsequent 
canvases the fascination of light. During the years which 
followed, line became more and more integrated with the struc- 
ture of the slabs of colour—more completely assimilated into 
the finished composition, it tends to disappear under a heavy 
impasto. Light and its related problems remain the object 
of his painting. In his compositions, the almost too seductive 
colours attract and reflect light with perhaps too much 
address, but light passes through them, leaving the spectator 
in doubt whether what it translates is a profound, irremedi- 
able despair, or the beginning of a calm resignation. 





FRANCIS BOTT 
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Fig. II. Composition, 1957. 
Collection Colonel de la Fouquiéres, Paris. 


Fig. III. Composition, 1954. 
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NOTES FROM PARIS 


FONTANA AND COETZEE AT THE GALERIE STADLER 


ONTANA covers his recent canvases with a single colour 

generally grey or brown and then he pierces the canvas 

so that the edges of the slashes are delicately turned in towards 

the wall. When the canvas has been suitably stiffened, the 

rigid openings remain like long narrow slits letting the wall 

show through. The general effect is both rigorous and charm- 
ing, facile and inventive. 

Coetzee is a young English painter who lives in Paris and 
he regularly exhibits his extremely original canvases at the 
Galerie Stadler. He uses colour directly from the tube to 
form thick trails which wind over the canvas. On to the 
canvas he glues pieces of sacking and tree branches. The 
effect is sinister, painful, and gaudy. As I left the gallery I 
saw on the first page of France-Dimanche the headline: La 
petite mariée sans jambe a valsé. Nothing seems more 
miraculously appropriate to his harrowing, decorative, and 
sentimental painting than the waltz of the legless bride. 


BERTHOLLE AT THE GALERIE ROQUE 

There is something very engaging and something over- 
deliberate in the painting of Bertholle. He was born in Dijon 
in 1909 and like Le Moal and Elvire Jan he can be placed 
somewhere between Bazaine and Manessier in that lyrical, al- 
most figurative wing of contemporary French painting. For 
him, painting is first of all the consciousness of a certain 
autonomy, of a language which plays with appearances in the 
hope of transcending them. His play of colours is always 


subtile and refined, mutedly vibrant, occasionally skilful, but 
his paintings are imbued with a certain dullness that he is 
rarely able to surmount ; although they are always honest and 





Fig. I. HANTAI. Composition, 1958. 


Galerie Kléber. 
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Fig. II. CoupraIn. Mouton. 
Galerie Seder. 


always under control. But their indefinable lack of freedom, 
of abandon, and of emotion accepted for its own sake too 
often brings these canvases to the very edge of the aesthetic. 


HANTAI AT THE GALERIE KLEBER 


This retrospective exhibition of Simon Hantai is one of the 
best ever organised by the Galerie Kleber, and the best since 
that arranged last May by Julien Alvard which expressed so 
well the variety of a certain kind of painting of which Fautrier, 
Mathieu, Laubies, Tobey, Hantai, and Hartung are the most 
significant representatives. Hantai was born in Hungary in 
1922. He studied at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Budapest. 
In 1948, he went to Italy, and in 1949 he came to Paris where 
he has lived and worked ever since. He became friendly with 
André Breton and took part in the Surrealist movement in 
1953 and 1954. Later he found he disagreed with them 
fundamentally and broke with them. In 1957 he and Georges 
Mathieu organised at the Galerie Kleber the Ceremonies com- 
memorating the condemnation of Siger de Brabant. His 
present exhibition is particularly important because it reveals 
the long and patient progress of his style. Too often he is 
considered only on the basis of his work in recent years, work 
which can be summed up as belonging to the graphic side of 
action painting: vaguely monochromatic dark backgrounds 
from which rather handsome chiaroscuro effects stand out ; 
arabesques which are often created by the removal of paint 
and which show its successive layers. The impression of 
force and formal energy strikes a note of ill-defined anguish 
that one finds also in his earlier works still linked to surrealist 
or expressionist visual anecdotes, somewhat in the manner of 
Jankel Adler. 


UBAC AT THE GALERIE ADRIEN MAEGHT 


Yves Bonnefoy is one of the most gifted poets of the 
younger generation in France. His latest collection of poems 
Pierre Ecrite has been handsomely published by the Galerie 
Maeght, with illustrations by Raoul Ubac. This is the first 
time to my knowledge that anyone has used slate to make 
colour lithographs, and the effect is quite striking. The book 
is a perfect combination of text and illustrations: austere and 
laconic in the spirit of Bonnefoy: J] désirait sans connaitre. 
Il a péri sans avoir. 


COUDRAIN AT THE GALERIE SEDER 


Brigitte Coudrain is the youngest pupil of Friedlander. 
Unlike most of his pupils who have adopted his style, or have 
at any rate not succeeded in getting far enough away from it 
to create a truly personal oeuvre, Mile. Coudrain has absorbed 
all the métier that Friedlander has taught her, but her work 
is in no way derivative. Her little watercolours and engravings 
are more closely related to Romanesque tympani than to the 
drawings of Klee or William Steig. Her little Bestiary exudes 
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Fig. III. 


GEORGES LEMMEN. Sous la Lampe, 1890. 
Galerie André Maurice. 


a naivety and a poetic force from which an extremely discreet 
sense of humour is never absent. Her work, consciously and 
unconsciously nourished by the best in contemporary art, is 
none the less original. 


AGAM AT THE DRIAN GALLERY 


Agam is unique among contemporary painters. He belongs 
in that stream of painters and sculptors who have refused 
to give a definitive state to their finished works. Tinguely, in 
his mobile paintings that he has exhibited at the Denise René 
Gallery since 1955, has illustrated movement in space: a 
system of cams as complicated as that of an automaton acti- 
vated by an electric motor modifies the positions of coloured 
forms, generally seen against a black background, making them 
move at widely varying speeds. Agam’s works are much more 
brightly coloured, and they are made up of elements which 
can be moved at will. The place and direction of the elements 
may be modified. Nevertheless, the painting’s basic idea is 
maintained ; it retains the same pictorial value. This is the 
first time that a picture not only asks for but demands the 
attention and the creative ability of the spectator. But even 
if the viewer is not particularly gifted, the pictorial qualities 
of this transformable painting remain intact. 


LEONELLI AND ARHIKA AT THE MATTHIESEN GALLERY 


Dante Leonelli was born in 1932 in the United States of 
Italian parents. He is now a research student at the Courtauld 
Institute, and this is his first exhibition in London. It includes 
collages, paintings, and drawings. The most interesting are 
the collages ; they are slowly built-up, intuitive compositions, 
intimiste in spirit. With a very precise sense of balance and 
composition he constructs perfectly organised puzzles com- 
posed of bits of Bronco paper superimposed on dark back- 
grounds. As in the poems of Paul Valéry, their beauty pro- 
ceeds from the play of superimposed possible suggestions. 

Slightly older is Avigdor Arhika. This is his second 
exhibition at the Matthiesen Gallery. His large twilight 
canvases display his talent and his ambition. Full-blown 
forms are mingled, standing out strongly, sprawling. They 
inspire a sad feeling of calm, a sadness which has consumed 
the salt from the tears. 


Man Ray AT THE I.C.A. 

Man Ray is a perfect example of the winning personality. 
Linked by his friends to all the various manifestations of art 
over the past 40 years, he was more than a witness. For 
alongside Picabia and Marcel Duchamp he, too, painted. In 
1907 he gave up his architectural and engineering studies to 
devote himself to painting. In 1917, with Picabia and 
Duchamp, he found the New York Dadaist group. (Man 
Ray is American; he was born in Philadelphia in 1890). 
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Fig. IV. AGAM. Reflection. 
Drian Gallery. 








After he went to Paris in 1921 he joined the surrealism 
movement there. He was also attached to the ‘Der Sturm’ 
group in Berlin and ‘De Stijl’ in Holland. But although he 
was a part of the important and revolutionary movements in 
painting, he is mainly known as a photographer. His 
Rayographs and photomontages made him famous, for it was 
in photography that he was best able to utilise his poetic sense 
and his ingenuity to create the poetic and unexpected rapports 
so beloved of the surrealists. The most striking example of 
this ability is perhaps the metronome with the photograph of 
an eye attached to the pendulum. His films and his paintings 
today seem too often reminiscent of those of other artists, 
and even though he may have been the first, his works seem 
less able to stand the test of time. Although one finds in 
Man Ray’s oeuvre the climate, spirit, and originality of his 
researches which were to orient and to modify the very land- 
scape of our epoch, his works remain perhaps inferior to those 
of Duchamp, Chirico, or Miro. A witness, a creator, he was 
ultimately an amateur in the best sense of the word: inventive, 
nonchalant, free, and limited. 
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Fig. V. ALEXANDER MACKENZIE. 
Waddington Galleries. 


Painting (Tater Du), 1958. 








PENDLE AT THE NEw VISION CENTRE GALLERY 


Since the war, sculpture has taken impressive strides for- 
ward, and as Mr. Roy Rasmussen remarked in Pendle’s 
catalogue, there is a new artistic expression and form, and it 
is owed in great part to the advent of new materials and 
techniques. Joseph Pendle, born in London in 1933, is a 
painter and sculptor. His present exhibition includes, apart 
from a large selection of recent canvases, some fine bas-reliefs, 
executed directly in aluminium. Aluminium is an attractive 
material, for its cost is relatively low. In spite of a slight 
surface corrosion that is difficult to deal with, one can say 
that it is proof against the atmosphere. It is relatively easy 
to hammer, and when cut in thin sheets, it lends itself to 
whatever the imagination suggests, thanks to its malleable 
qualities. These abstract reliefs are in the tradition begun by 
Hajdu ; they are well executed and composed, and could be 
used to great advantage in an architectural setting. 


DONALD BROOK AND RUHMAN AT THE WOODSTOCK GALLERY 


This is Donald Brook’s first one-man show. Some of his 
sculptures capture the attention by their conscious attempt to 
take into account the fact that sculpture has recently aroused 
a renewal of interest. 

In a manner of speaking one could say that life made Walt 
Ruhman a painter. Born in Germany in 1899, Dr. Ruhman 
spent a period in England after fleeing Nazi Germany in 1939. 
He then went to Canada where he was interned in a concen- 
tration camp for a time. There painting became a vital 
necessity for him, an outlet, a compensation. The composi- 
tions exhibited here bear witness to his dramatic sense and his 
descriptive abilities. In subject and style, he is a caricaturist, 
but he would more effectively iealize his artistic personality if 
he could modulate his colours and develop a sense of 
chiaroscruo. 


PERKINS AT THE JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 


Of all the canvases exhibited at the John Whibley Gallery, 
the recent ones are the best. Not because they are more 
abstract, but because the impressions that they translate and 
the landscapes they evoke are less directly linked to a super- 
ficial view of reality, and because their rendering is less directly 
anecdotal. Their ease and natural charm are touching. 


MACKENZIE AT THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES 


Alexander Mackenzie was born in 1923 in Liverpool, but 
he has lived in Cornwall since 1951. This, his first important 
exhibition, consists of about thirty oils. One realizes instantly 
that he is a real painter. His style is personal, his sensibility 
refined and virile. His compositions are architectural, and 
his abstract style subtle and frank. 


MARSHALL, DUNN AND GROSS AT THE 
LEICESTER GALLERIES 


In the Entrance Gallery are exhibited some recent water- 
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Fig. VI. ANTHONY Gross. Valley with Shadows. 


Leicester Galleries. 
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Fig. VII. TERECHKOVITCH. Femme a |’Ombrelle. Lithograph. 
O’Hana Gallery. 


colours by John Marshall; they lack neither charm nor 
facility. In the Reynolds Room are Anne Dunn’s recent paint- 
ings. Their rather facile style seems influenced by an admira- 
tion for Graham Sutherland and some of the contemporary 
English landscape artists. Anthony Gross’ large canvases are 
in the Hogarth Room. His style, at the same time both 
graphic and pictorial is made up of a solid spontaneity, a 
remarkable sense of metier, and a hint of rugged power. 


TERECHKOVITCH AT THE O’HANA GALLERY 


After Terechkovitch and his family left Russia and settled 
in Paris, his style very quickly crystallized and took on the 
personal note which is so clearly revealed in his present ex- 
hibition. The somewhat too charming style is typical of the 
pre-war period, and it sums up the spirit of a whole group of 
painters best represented by Brianchon, Cavailles, Chapelain- 
Midy, and Terechkovitch himself. This style, far removed 
from any modernist excesses, can be linked with a certain 
tradition of pleasant picture-making. Order, elegance, and 
facility create calm and balanced compositions: in the por- 
traits and landscapes of Terechkovitch an anecdote or a portrait 
attempts to retain the emotion and the freshness of the charms 
of life. Young girls, still-lives of flowers or fruits, the country 
glimpsed through a window which opens on the acid colours 
of springtime: these are Terechkovitch’s favourite themes, and 
they best express the successful and emotionally uncomplicated 
harmonies he has chosen to illustrate. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A review will appear next month of an exhibition (open 
until 20th May) of paintings by Georges Lemmen (1865-1916) 
(Fig. IV) at the Galerie Andre Maurice, Paris. 

Paintings by Barnabé, whose exhibition at the Galerie Visconti 
in Paris was noticed in March, will be on view at the Kaplan 
Gallery from 12th May. 











MIRO AT THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


AFTER twenty years, the Museum of Modern Art pre- 

sented its second retrospective exhibition of the work of 
Joan Miro. The exhibition included paintings, prints and 
sculpture from American and European collections that show 
Miro’s activity from his earliest years to ceramic sculpture 
done in collaboration with Artigas in 1956 and woodcuts as 
recent as 1958. Born in Montroig near Barcelona in 1893, 
Miro studied at the Academy in Barcelona. He went to 
Paris for the first time in 1919 and divided his time between 
Spain and France from that time until late in the thirties 
when he elected to reside in Spain permanently. The earliest 
paintings in the exhibition, dating from 1912 to 1919, are in 
the main expressionist, but are tempered by a desire to 
suggest space as Cezanne did. Conscious efforts to define planes 
cen be discerned in the early still-lifes, as well as a few of 
the portraits. Even before he got to Paris, Miro must have 
been aware of the work being done there. The palette of 
the early paintings and a tendency to outline figures suggest 
a strong sympathy for the work of the Fauves active at the 
time. Miro’s first stay in Paris enabled him to work with 
the group around Picasso and resulted in his assimilating 
elements of synthetic cubism in his work. This is evident 
in paintings like Still Life wth Toy Horse and The Table 
of 1920 in which a primitive element is added to cubist 
simplification to give each painting a special vitality. There 
is an almost photographic vividness in the landscapes of that 
period. 

In The Farm of 1921-22 for the first time there is an 
element of fantasy suggested by the odd relation in the scale 
of background and foreground figures and by the fact that 
the barn walls are invisible. The Tilled Field of 1923-24 
marked the introduction of fantastic figures. In a composition 
peopled with primitively rendered figures, there are some 
in the form of ears and eyes. The picture is made up of 
different views of the field so that one sees it from the 
vantage point of an animal, an insect, a bird, and man. The 
fantastic became more important in Catalan Landscape 
painted the same year with all the figures arbitrarily 
simplified into linear abbreviations that suggest real figures. 
It is the earliest example of the strange but wonderful world 
that is peculiarly and uniquely Miro’s. Mostly flat, the 
figures have great vitality because they are fresh interpreta- 
tions of real form. In Harlequin’s Carnival an interior is 
suggested by the window and table, with freely formed, 
whimsically arranged figures filling the space. In his mature 
style, Miro tended to use flat backgrounds with his fantastic 
figures, and to base his compositions more purely in whimsy. 
From Dutch Interior which is a new version of a painting 
of a XVIIth century interior in the new language, themes 
changed to compositions such as Persons in the Presence of 
a Metamorphosis in which figures are freely created in com- 
positions that seem to be made automatically. Miro’s world 
is vital and appealing and quite adequately summed up in 
the exhibition. 


DUFY AND THE SCHOOL OF PARIS AT THE PERLS 


The Perls Gallery showed the work of Raoul Dufy along 
with a selection of paintings by his Parisian contemporaries. 
The exhibition served as a reminder of the varied aspects 
of the School of Paris since 1900. Variety of objective and 


interest on the part of painters ranging from the primitive 
Vivin to the all-knowing and sophisticated Picasso seem a 
fitting context for the very special decorative paintings of 
Dufy. Although it is difficult to generalise about so varied a 
group as the painters active in Paris in the first half of the 
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Fig. I. Raout Dury. Le Vestibule aux Vitraux, 1906. 
32 x 253 ins. 


Perls Galleries. 


century, there are qualities that they share such as an in- 
sistence on the formal aspects of composition. This is 
apparent in the least formal School of Paris examples avail- 
able, such as those by some artists included in the show 
such at Vlaminck, Soutine, and Rouault. Work by Dufy 
executed before 1914, so rarely seen, was included in the 
exhibition. The 1902 Paysage de Falaise, an almost im- 
pressionist picture of a forest scene dominated by tall trees 
was the earliest work on view. The 1906 Vestibule (Fig. I) 
representing an interior with a stairway has a linear and 
vertical emphasis that reflected an interest in the Art 
Nouveau. Dufy’s early paintings frequently bring the work 
of older painters to mind, but nevertheless show maturity 
and understanding of the techniques. Cezanne’s influence 
is most apparent in the 1909 Paysage Provencal in which 
solidity is rendered through Cezanne’s technique of simplifi- 
cation to clarify the cubic space displaced. Paysage de 
Munich of that year is in the spirit of German work of the 
time. In 1912, the Still Life with Fruit reflects less of an 
interest in rendering three dimensions and is expressionist in 
feeling. The earliest typical Dufy with forms outlined in 
black and simplified into delightfully fresh primitive shapes, 
was Boats in Harbor of 1922. In this dark blue composition 
boats and waves are painted in a repeating design. The 
technique is simple and his subjects seem to be handled 
with a carefree spirit, but astute observation determines the 
details. The patterns of each scene are exploited with great 
success, as in the view of the Doge’s Palace in Venice done 
in 1938 where the artist based his composition on the archi- 
tectural details that appealed to him. His report of the 
races at Epsom of 1941 with the well-dressed English gentle- 
men in the foreground and the carnival-like grounds around 











Fig. II. Harvey Weiss. Orpheus, 1958/9. Brass, 17 ins. high. 
Paul Rosenberg and Co. 


the track behind is the perfect representation of the holiday 
mood. 


HARVEY WEISS AT ROSENBERG’S 

Paul Rosenberg and Company presented the sculpture of 
the young American Harvey Weiss in an exhibition that 
showed interesting variety and scope. Weiss imparts strong 
feelings of futility and sadness in much of the work shown 
and he varies his approach to the medium from piece to 
piece. In some, he builds cubic masses of small squares of 
metal soldered together, in others, he creates flat planes 
arranged to suggest volumes. In the first group he con- 
ceives of a figure as a mass to be refined into an expressive 
form. He omits details and distorts the relationships 
between the parts of a form to impart feeling. Heads be- 
come undersized, bodies rough and almost rectangular, but 
anatomically correct, and the legs become oddly thin. In 
several animal representations, the trunk is exaggerated and 
the legs made wire-thin below the knee. There is power 
in the instability of these forms and their magnificent ugliness 
because observation of the real is the basis of this kind of 
invention. The other approach involves rendering forms in 
terms of the basic framework which is derived from a 
synthesis of the skeletal structure with thicker forms that 
might suggest the mass of the body and be a more obvious 
statement. Shoulders and hips rendered as flat linear ele- 
ments are arranged in a way that suggests the mass of the 
body. Some figures are constructed of rods of rough brass 
or bronze pieced together. Occasionally space is enclosed 
in an architectural frame that houses a figure or a group. 
Coloured mosaics are used as a background in some of the 
works, adding a note of bright colour to dull green or gold 
figures. Weiss has not limited his vocabulary to the two 
types which are more an expression of the extremes he 
uses. In Orpheus (Fig. II) the upper torto is elongated 
and thinned. It is topped by a tiny head and thin strips 
issuing from it serve as arms to hold the odd lyre. The 
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lower part of the body has legs that show two ways of con- 
ceiving them supporting two forms that are a simple state- 
ment of hips and buttocks. One quality of the work is the 
fact that it seems to have been created as accidentally as any 
natural form, like a rock formation, which only gradually 
one realises is carefully conceived artistic statement. Weiss 
should develop into one of America’s finer sculptors. 


MATHIEU AT KooTz 


The Kootz Gallery exhibited a group of paintings done in 
1958 by the French painter Mathieu. Mathieu is probably 
the most startling of abstract expressionists and the simplest. 
His work is made of strong contrasts, between black or red 
and white and between smooth and rough textures. His 
assymetrical, brash, abstract compositions are named for 
Greek philosophers of the sixth and fifth centuries before 
Christ. Each of his paintings is powerful because of the 
contrasts and startling because his palette is disarmingly 
ordinary and therefore unusual. Stark white, plain black, 
brilliant red, are applied smoothly as background colours. A 
thickly applied linear composition of paint straight out of the 
tube occupies a central area in most of his canvases. This 
part of the picture seems in relief when contrasted to the 
absolute flatness of the canvas, and the design is calligraphic. 
Sometimes the lines suggest a figure, but the success of the 
compositions is due to the fact that they can not be easily 
associated with real form. [Illustrated is Pythagore, a white 
and red composition on a black background. It is the most 
intricate painting of the group and one that can suggest a 
form. Mathieu’s pure colour and clean stark compositions 
are among the most controversial in the New York scene. 





51 x 312 ins. 


Fig. III. 


MATHIEU. Pythagore. 
Kootz Gallery. 
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NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Architecture—\9th and 20th Centuries 
Ts book by Henry-Russell Hitchcock, a professor of the 

history of Art at Smith College, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., is one of the Pelican History of Art Series 
and covers the history of the last 150 years of Western archi- 
tecture. The breadth of Hitchcock’s survey and the thorough- 
ness of his research make this book a worthy addition to the 
superbly produced Pelican series, which are in themselves a 
library of art history. 

For thirty years the author has studied the history of 
architecture, written books on varying aspects of it, and 
lectured in many parts of the world. His latest work can, 
therefore, be regarded as the fruit of half a lifetime’s research, 
harvested in the four years required for the preparation of the 
manuscript. 

The book ranges not only over 150 years in time but also 
over an international field including the countries of Europe, 
North and South America and 
Australia, requiring visits to 
some 25 countries in the Old 
and New Worlds. 

Most histories of architecture 
end with the XVIIIth century 
or early XIXth century, this 
study which begins where the 
others finish is, therefore, more 
than welcome, particularly as 
the author not only examines 
the origins and development 
of modern architecture but also 
investigates the architectural 
“cul-de-sacs” of the last 150 
years, assessing their relative 
importance and bringing to 
light the merits of each phase 
of the development of Western 
architecture as a whole. 

The book is divided into three 
main parts ; Part 1 1800-1850 
—Romantic . Classicism, the 
Picturesque, and the early Iron 
and Glass Buildings ; Part 2, 1850-1900—The Second Empire 
mode, High Victorian Gothic, the rise of commercial archi- 
tecture in England and America and the development of the 
English and American detached house during the XIXth cen- 
tury; and Part 3 1890-1957—Art Nouveau ; the work of 
modern architects in Europe and America ; traditional archi- 
tecture of the XXth century and the architecture of the 1950’s. 
These twenty-five chapters are supported by over thirty pages 
of explanatory reference notes and an exhaustive bibliography 
covering books, monographs and articles of special interest 
in architectural periodicals. 

Special mention must be made of the 192 photographic 
plates, many of which were prepared specially for the book, often 
revealing well-known buildings in a new light. In addition to 
these excellent photographs 57 drawings in the text of the book 
provide further illustrative material clearly presented and easily 
understood by layman and professional reader alike. 

Hitchcock’s Architecture XIXth and XXth Centuries is an 
expensive book but for the layman interested in architecture 
and architects it can be regarded as an investment, for it 
throws a new light on the relative importance of many of the 
lesser buildings of the XIXth and early XXth centuries and 
shows how they fit into the general pattern of the architectural 
development of our times, this is particularly important at a 


Plate B. Page 186 
Maisonette Block (1954-1956) 
designed by the Superintending Architect of the L.C.C 


By Henry-Russell Hitchcock. 
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Penguin Books Ltd. 70s. 
time when many of these buildings like Brunning’s Coal Ex- 
change (1846-9) in London are threatened with destruction. 

Because this book is not primarily a history of what has 
become known as “modern” architecture the work of the 
Revivalists of the XIXth century and the traditionalists of the 
XXth is carefully evaluated and Chapter 24 deals with the 
traditional buildings of our age both in Europe and America. 
The significance of such architects as McKim, Mead and 
White, in the U.S.A., Sir Edwin Lutyens in England and 
Ostberg in Sweden is not overlooked and in spite of the diffi- 
culty of fitting the work of these architects into the unfolding 
pattern of modern architecture, Hitchcock rightly brings them 
into the general picture. 

With the rise of modern architecture, however, his task is 
easier, for to use his own words “The rise of modern architec- 
ture, on the other hand, offers material for dramatic narrative, 
for it follows the pattern of the 
“success story” just as does 
that of the Gothic in XIIth 
Century France or the begin- 
nings of the Renaissance in 
XVth century Italy”. The 
majority of Part 3 of the book 
is in fact a history in itself of 
the growth of modern architec- 
ture from Ist generation archi- 
tects like Perrett and Garnier, 
Frank Lloyd Wright and 
Behrens, through the 2nd gen- 
eration of Corbusier, Gropius, 
and Mies Van der Rohe to 
presentday architects including 
Eero Saarinen, Lucio Costa, 
Niemeyer, our own Powell and 
Moya and James Cubitt and 
Partners. The improved 
standard of design by official 
architects is recognised by the 
references to such notable official 
offices as the Hertfordshire 
County Council Architects Department and that of the 
Superintending Architect of the London County Council. One 
of the three illustrations of modern architecture in England re- 
produced here is the recent housing development at the 
Loughborough Estate, London, designed by the Housing De- 
partment of the L.C.C., using principles which are illustrations 
of the influence of Le Corbusier and owing much to the now 
famous Unite d’Habitation, Marseilles. Readers may think that 
the final chapter on Architecture in the 1950’s is too compact 
and that the choice of English examples is not fully 
representative of the excellent work completed in this country 
both before and since the war, but as the author observes 
in his final lines “Fortunately the contemporary history of 
architecture is being recorded more promptly and completely 
than ever before in the professional press”, and later archi- 
tectural historians will be faced with a vast mass of material 
for analysis and evaluation when they complete Hitchcock’s 
story of the XXth century architecture in fifty years 
time. 

To summarize, this book, written with knowledge and 
understanding and produced with skill and artistry is a joy 
to possess and an invaluable source of architectural informa- 
tion and learning of importance to architect, art historian 
and lay reader. 











































Shakespeare 
and the Artist 


ARTIST, 
DESIGNER 
OF THI 


ILLUSTRATOR, AND 
AS INTERPRETERS 
TEXT 


W. MOELWYN MERCHANT 


The author examines in each age the 
theatre settings, book illustrations, and 
paintings in which a Shakespearian 
scene is the subject, showing the changes 
in taste, stress, and interpretation of the 
plays. This is a work of literary 
criticism in visual terms: the illustrations 
are a major feature, and there are many 
rare and recently discovered subjects. 
Half-tone and line illustrations £5 5s. net 


(14 May) 

Khirbat al Mafjar 
AN ARABIAN MANSION IN 
THE JORDAN VALLEY 

R. W. HAMILTON 


With a contribution by 
DR OLEG GRABAR 


This is an account of the winter retreat 
or hunting lodge of an unnamed Arabian 
amir, built between A.D. 724 and 743. 
The book describes the structure of the 
residence, bath, mosque, and pavilioned 
fountain, and their carved stone 
decoration, stuccoes, wall-paintings 

and mosaics. Illustrated £8 8s. net 
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ENGLISH VICTORIAN JEWELLERY. 
By ERNLE BRADFORD. 141 pp. + 32 
pl. Country Life. £2 2s. 


PRESUMABLY the author affixed the word 
English to the title because Victorian 
Fewellery had been used by Margaret 
Flower eight years ago. He might have 
chosen Jewellery in Victorian England, 
since our forebears were good Europeans 
when it came to choosing jewellery, so 
that Mr. Bradford is frequently forced to 
cross the Channel to describe the latest 
developments at Paris exhibitions or in 
the workshops of Rome and St. Peters- 
burg. His subject is a vast one and he 
draws attention to the difficulty in select- 
ing examples and quoting documents, 
owing to the wealth of surviving material. 
He decided to limit himself to good 
standard pieces, eschewing both the ex- 
tremely expensive and the very popular. 
The result is a very successful essay, 
though we often regret that he has not 
allowed himself more space in which to 
air his views on subjects to which he 
has given much serious thought. After 
the necessary introductory matter he 
settles down to describing the characteris- 
tics of Early Victorian and High Victorian 
styles. Whilst discussing the eclecticism 
of the period, which led the artists to 
copy the work of earlier times he remarks 
that a student or a collector is unlikely to 
be deceived by a fine example of Victorian 
“Gothic” enamel or by a “Renaissance” 
pendant. Granted that the pseudo- 
medieval pieces are not difficult to diag- 


much more successful in their reproduc- 
tions of Renaissance work, thanks to the 
large amount of old extant designs. A 
good account is given of gold filigree 
jewellery and of the “Etruscan” style 
propagated by Castellani of Rome, who 
must have been a wonderful salesman, 
since his technical claims were not really 
justified. Likewise his claims regarding 
his collection of Italian peasant jewellery 
which he sold to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (not to the British Museum) 
were really fantastic. He continues with a 
chapter on semi-precious jewellery, stress- 
ing the fine workmanship put into this 
class of goods. Next he treats of the 
various types of rather more popular 
jewellery, unfortunately attributing the 
cult of Scottish jewellery to the Queen’s 
and the Prince Consort’s discovery of the 
Highlands. It really dated from the visit 
of George IV to Edinburgh. A digression 
on techniques and materials is followed 
by a concluding chapter on “The End of 
an Epoch” in which the writer justly 
comments on the extraordinary way in 
which the contemporary propaganda of 
the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society 
still seems to mesmerise those who write 
about the jewellery of the end of the 
XTIXth century, so that justice is not done 
to the work done by the more reputable 
members of the ordinary trade. The 
thirty-one half-tone plates are well repro- 
duced and the subjects are of good quality. 
A rather wider range might have been 
preferable and the same floral spray should 
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LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION IN COLOUR 


LEONARD RICHMOND, R.O.I., R.B.A. 





This book is complementary to the author's two recent books ‘‘From the Sketch 
to the Finished Picture’’ in oils and watercolours, and to any other book on 
the elementary technique of painting. Its aim is to enable the amateur painter 
to achieve in his pictures a satisfying and interesting balance of colours, 
without which they will be either discordant or lifeless. 30/- net 


PORTRAIT PAINTING IN OILS 
HERBERT HOLT, R.P., R.C.A. 


With a Constructive Method of Drawing the Head and the Neck. 


Particularly for the amateur, this book will provide a helpful and constructive 
approach to portrait painting in a most objective way. The author deals with 
materials, methods of building up the portrait, colour techniques, and com- 
position and design. He stresses the importance of accurate drawing and 
illustrates the whole of the text with colour and monochrome illustrations, 
some of them in various stages of completion. This delightful book will go 
a long way to reducing the frustration and disappointment so often 
experienced by the beginner. 30/- net 


Parker Street London WC2 
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i8th CENTURY GERMAN  POR- 

CELAIN. By GEORGE SAVAGE. 

Rockcliff. 3gns. 

“BLURBS” making unjustified claims for a 
book are irritating. The publishers claim 
that Mr. Savage’s book is “the first Eng- 
lish work to give a comprehensive review 
of the history of all German factories”. 
The author, more modestly and honestly, 
admits (page 7) that his book is not “as 
comprehensive as I should have liked to 
make it” and he most correctly lists in 
his selected bibliography (p. 227) W. B. 
Honey’s book “German Porcelain”, which 
was published in the Faber & Faber series 
of monographs on ceramics in 1947. 
Honey’s book covered exactly the same 
field ; but it was a slender volume, in 
which the text gave a concise summary 
of the established facts concerning the 
various factories and the 160 illustrations, 
four of which were in colour, gave a fair 
indication of the highest achievements of 
their craftsmen. The difference in price 
between the two books is £1 8s. and 
though the later and dearer publication 
has no colour plates, more specimens are 
illustrated. 

Mr. Savage contributes nothing new to 
the body of knowledge on German por- 
celain—indeed, on some of the minor 
factories (e.g. HOxter) he is not up-to-date. 
The author has, however, rendered a ser- 
vice to those unable to read German, for 
he has, in his own words, “had to select 
from a vast amount of source material 
what I consider to be the most useful and 
necessary information”. The words “source 
material” may be a trifle misleading, for 
they do not mean that Mr. Savage has 
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been occupied in studying the original 
documents, but only that he has drawn 
upon the published material. Oddly 
enough, he makes no reference to a most 
important recent publication on German 
porcelain, Siegfried Ducret’s book, “Unbe- 
kannte Porzellane des 18 Jahrhunderts” 
(Frankfurt, 1956), nor shows any indica- 
tion of being aware of Ducret’s provoca- 
tive solutions to some of the problems of 
German porcelain. The omission is sur- 
prising in a book that comments at length 
on controversial issues. To illustrate the 
white figure group in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum on Plate 88 as “Hochst 
c. 1755” without reference to it in the 
text (this is by no means the only instance 
of this unrelated quality) is puzzling, 
especially as Mr. Savage might be ex- 
pected to explain why he disregards 
Ducret’s attribution of the group to 
“Sulzbach c. 1771”. Quite apart from 
this, the group (Pl. 88), even to the most 
uninitiated readers, is clearly not in the 
least like any of the other figure groups 
of Hochst illustrated by Mr. Savage and 
surely needs a word of justification. In 
point of fact, this figure group is regarded 
by some authorities as one of a small 
group of fakes. 

Although the information about the 
different factories is reliable and for the 
newcomer makes very interesting reading, 
it is a pity that a trivial error in the 
caption to Pl. 41(a) describing the British 
Museum’s Meissen figure of the court 
iester, Frohlich, as “c. 1740” when in 
fact the date 1741 in gilt letters can be 
seen on the jester’s braces should have 
been passed. More disturbing is Mr. 
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Joseph Crawhall 


By ADRIAN BURY, A.R.W.S. 


“One of the last and finest of our painters of 
animals, and that this book is finely done is a 
tribute no more than properly fitting ” 

—Manchester Guardian. 


“His masterpieces combined in high degree im- 
peccable portraiture, brilliant draughtsmanship, 
exquisite taste and fine decoration. This book, 
with its many plates in colour and monochrome, 
is most handsomely produced ”—The Scotsman. 


“ Recommended without qualification ” 
—Dr. T. 7. Honeyman 
in Scotland’s Magazine. 
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Savage’s use of a Meissen cup and saucer 
“c, 1730” (Pl. 142a) to illustrate his attack 
on Pazaurek for attributing such work 
to the Hausmaler, Aufenwerth, which 
Mr. Savage maintains was actually done 
by Seuter. The cup and saucer is decor- 
ated with a border motif of “C-shaped 
scrolls with a central dot”, regarded by 
the author as a purely Seuter characteristic. 
But the cup is so displayed on public 
exhibition in the British Museum that 
the signature is clearly visible and the 
label attributes the signature to Joseph 
Hackl in 1737. Not only does Mr. Savage 
not mention the signature, but his book 
contains no reference to Joseph Hackl at 
all. To support a dubious argument with 
a problematic piece without giving the 
reader all the facts is indeed unscholarly. 

The value of the many illustrations in 
this book is greatly lessened by the inade- 
quate information given about them. Not 
only are the measurements never stated 
but the ownership of the pieces is only 
traceable after spending much time and 
effort searching through the list of the 
Acknowledgements (p. xi). Only rarely 
do the captions make it clear if the object 
is a signed or marked work or only an at- 
tributed piece and frequently the text does 
not help to clarify the point. Thus, a pair 
of portrait busts (pl. 133) are stated to 
have been made at Kloster Veilsdorf, when 
in fact the attribution is most tentative, 
especially as a model with the impressed 
shield of Ansbach is recorded. 

The book is provided with three ex- 
cellent indexes (Places, Subjects, Persons), 
though Lauche, the hausmaler, is missing 
from the third, despite a signed cup and 
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Gothic Europe 


A pictorial museum of the glorious achievements of the 
Gothic builders, in their secular and ecclesiastical works, 
arranged and captioned to give a chronological account of 
the flowering of the Gothic style in Europe. 
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Art Treasures of Germany 


“This handsome volume gives an excellent introduction to 
the art treasures of Germany dating from about A.D. 500 to 
the age of Romanticism.” ——-THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


230 illustrations (12 in colour) 
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European Armour c. 1066—c. 1700 


The first general history in English to be published for fifty 
years and the only one now in print. 

“Assured of a place in the front rank of armour reference 
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saucer being illustrated on Plate 136(c), 
which as far as I could discover was only 
referred to on p. 212 to illustrate Johann 
Balthasar Borrmann’s dismissal from 
Meissen for activities as a Hausmaler! 

The lack of a complete system of foot- 
notes quoting the source for statements 
throughout does not enable the serious 
reader to pursue the subject easily, but 
perhaps the author felt it was out of place 
in a book designed as a general introduc- 
tory survey for the beginner. Mr. 
Savage’s new book, for all its solid worth, 
does not fill the need for a truly com- 
prehensive analysis in English for the in- 
formed reader but, used with discretion, 
this book can serve as a fuller introduction 
to the subject than has so far been avail- 
able in English. 

HuGuH TAIr. 


INDIA AND MODERN ART. _ By 
W. G. ArcHeR. Allen and Unwin. 
144 pp. 61 illustrations. 35s. 

Mr. ARCHER is one of the little band of 

enthusiasts who are devoted to presenting 

the real India to the Western world, and 
this new book devoted to the history of 
the rise of Modern Art proves a worthy 
contribution. He traces the story from the 
time when under the enlightened leadership 
of E. B. Havell India emancipated itself 
from the British culture dear to the XIXth 
century official mind ; through the first 
errors of copying the past as revealed by 

Ajanta and the Moghul masters ; avoids 

the other error of imitation School - of 

Paris painting by Europeanised Hindoos ; 

and eventually concentrates on four artists 

who, he feels, truly expressed the Indian 
spirit in a modernist idiom derived from 
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their own contemporary conditions and 
their own tradition. Rabindranath 
Tagore; artist of the sub-conscious ; 
Amitra Sher-Gil, feminine exponent of 
village life ; Jamini Roy, who turned to 
simplification and the primitive; and 
George Keyt from Ceylon, a slightly 
sophisticated romantic. Such concentra- 
tion on four artists has its own obvious 
dangers ; but in considering their work 
and personalities, and setting them against 
the social, religious, and political back- 
ground, Mr. Archer has effected a right- 
ful introduction to an important subject. 
With a wealth of well-chosen illustrations 
of Indian art and some Modern European 
comparisons, we are made aware of the 
situation. 

The book has two faults. One is an 
overweening fondness for long quotations, 
and another for Freudian psychological 
theory. The first may be an outcome of 
scholarship, for Mr. Archer has obviously 
read deeply and widely and gives many 
references in footnotes. The second leads 
him into something perilously like non- 
sense as when he parallels his theory that 
sexual symbols underline Tagore’s doodles 
(to which, incidentally, I would give little 
value of any kind) with the assertion that 
Samuel Palmer’s landscapes of the best 
period are also phallic and erotic. 

Horace SHIPppP. 


THE COMPLETE ETCHINGS OF 
GOYA. With,a Foreword by Aldous 
Huxley. Allan Wingate. 2 gns. 

In the essay which serves as foreword to 

this book Aldous Huxley begins by sketch- 

ing a hypothetical Anthology of Later 

Works, in which he would include the 
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four sets of Goya’s etchings as well as 
paintings from the last twenty-five years 
of his life. Yet the etchings do not in 
fact hold the same place in Goya’s oeuvre 
as, for example, the last quartets in the 
work of Beethoven, or some of the other 
candidates for inclusion in Mr. Huxley’s 
Anthology. Although many of them 
were not published until long after 
Goya’s death in 1828, the Caprichos were 
begun well before 1800, the Disparates 
about 1805, while the Disasters of the War 
were mostly drawn around 1810, and the 
Tauromaquia in 1815. Goya’s later 
works in Mr. Huxley’s sense should 
really be confined to those strange paint- 
ings on the walls of his house, the Quinta 
del Sordo, where he lived after the war. 
But in so far as the etchings do underline 
a profound change of mood from the 


sunny designs for tapestries and the 
graceful portraits, they are true ‘later 
works’. Suffering and horror, sometimes 


with a kind of bitter, angry compassion, 
have never been portrayed with more in- 
tensity, and among all European etchings 
only those of Rembrandt can be com- 
pared with them. 

This book brings them all together for 
the first time. Apart from Aldous Hux- 
ley’s essay, there is no text, but we are 
given the Spanish titles and Goya’s notes 
with translations. Some more informa- 
tion about each set (dates, etc.) might 
usefully have been provided, without ex- 
tending what is meant as a picture-book 
into a catalogue. The lack of it does not 
greatly matter, but it is a pity that an 
otherwise attractive and desirable volume 
should be marred by poor quality repro- 
duction of the plates. W. R. JEUDWINE. 
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“Life would be practically 
impossible on the globe 
if two or three hundred 
Dali's existed, but do not 
be frightened, this can 
never be!” 


So said Dali (genius, mystic, 
paranoiac, inventor, poet, 
designer, painter and 
supreme egoist) to Fleur 
Cowles. who has written 
the first serious biography 
of the monstrous little boy 
who grew up to be one of 
the greatest eccentrics of 
the century, Complete with 
unpublished documents, 
letters and 32 pages of 
unique photographs. 


SALVADOR DALI 


Heinemann, 42s. 


FLEUR COWLES 











FINE WORKS ON THE MARKET 

















GIOVANNI BELLINI. Study of The Three Saints. Pen and light brown ink on paper 
apparently once tinted pink. 6 x 7 ins. 


HE drawing, hitherto unknown and unpublished, clearly belongs to the group of sketches in pen and ink which are generally 
ascribed to Giovanni Bellini under the influence of his brother-in-law, Andrea Mantegna. One of the most important 
of them, the studies of Christ at the Column was sold last year with the Skippe Collection for 15,000 guineas. The present 
sheet is connected with the drawing of four apostles, from the Boehler and Koenigs collections and subsequently in the 
Boymans Museum at Rotterdam, but which disappeared during the late war (reproduced in D. von Hadeln, Venezianische 
Zeichnungen des Quattrocento, Berlin, 1925, pl. 57 and elsewhere) and with the drawing of a reading saint in the British 
Museum (Italian Drawings of The Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, London, 1950, No. II and pl. 10). 
The connection between the last-named drawing, also on pink-tinted paper, and the apostle on the right of the present 
sheet is particularly close and both may be alternative studies for the same figure. St. Andrew, the saint in the centre identifiable 


by his cross, is one of the apostles represented on the ex-Rotterdam sheet. Collection: Edmund Prideaux (Lugt Supplement, 
No. 893: see also Lugt 888). 


Christie’s Sale, mid-Fune. 
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APOLLO 


One of a pair of Gobelins Tapestries. The Bravery of the Spartan Women. Dated 1787. 
10 ft. 4 ins. x 9 ft. 10 ins. 


Ses is one of a pair of Gobelins tapestries (the other represents a Bacchanalian scene) woven after the painting by 
Jean Jacques Le Barbier the elder. Le Barbier, born at Rouen in 1738, was a pupil of J. M. Pierre, and as a 
painter of historical and classical subjects was a thoroughgoing exponent of the neo-classical style. The present design is full 
of reminiscences of Poussin, and the clear blues and reds in a generally golden toned setting remind one of Sebastien Bourdon. 
The painting of the subject, now in the Louvre, was exhibited at the Salon in 1787. It shows an incident in the second 
Messenian war (VIIth century B.c.) in which Aristomenos, the traditional Messenian hero, attacked the Spartan women while 
they were making sacrifices to Ceres. 
The tapestries originally hung in the Galerie de Diane at the Tuileries. Later they found their way to the Kremlin in 
Moscow, and were among the few works of art brought back by Napoleon in 1812. After the fall of Napoleon III they were 
at the Villa de Pranjins, Nyon, and have now been removed from Warnham Court, Sussex. 


In the possession of Messrs. Arditti and Mayorcas. 
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FINE WORKS ON THE MARKET 
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FRANCOIS BOUCHER. Venus and Cupids. Trois crayons. Signed and dated 1754. 6x 8 ins. 


HIS is one of a pair of drawings, both signed and dated the same year and both in the.same technique. The subjects 
are characteristic of Boucher’s frivolous charm, and the drawings were doubtless intended as finished works in themselves. 
They do not appear to be connected with paintings, nor to have been engraved. 


Sotheby's Sale 10th Fune. 
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Degas, Toulouse-Lautrec, and Vuillard. 





II. A Louis XV/XVI Table. 


Sale Parke-Bernet Galleries, 13th, 15th, 16th, 22nd and 23rd May. 
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HESE three pieces give some idea of the high quality 

of the XVIIIth century French furniture in the 
coliection of the late Thelma Chrysler Foy which is being 
sold in a series of sales in New York this month. Apart from 
furniture, the collection includes paintings by Lancret and 
Latour, drawings by Boucher and Fragonard, sculpture by 
Houdon, Falconet, and Clodion, a splendid group of bronze 
doré candlesticks, sconces, chandeliers, etc., an exceptionally 
large collection of Mennecy and St. Cloud white porcelain, 
and an important group of modern paintings by Renoir, 
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ANTONIO CANALETTO and MICHELE MariescuHi. Detail from Shipping in the 
Bacino di San Marco. 45:: x 79 ins. 





HIS fine painting is an instance of collaboration between 

Canaletto and Marieschi, and was probably painted in 
the former’s studio in the 1730s. Although Professor Morassi 
considers it to be by Marieschi, the figures and the details of 
the barges here reproduced seem to show convincingly the 
hand of Canaletto, as has been observed by other authorities. 
No other version of this view appears to be known. It shows 
the lagoon from the San Marco side, looking across to San 
Giorgio Maggiore and the Giudecca. 


In the possession of the Leonard Koetser Gallery. 








FORTHCOMING SALES 


CHRISTIE'S 


Pictures. After the sale on May Ist of the Marquess of 
Northampton’s Old Master drawings, and pictures by old and modern 
Masters from a number of owners residing. in U.S.A., Canada, and 
on the Continent as well as in this country, there will be four 
further sales of paintings on each of the Fridays in the month. The 
sale on the 8th includes a few Royal portraits sold by order of 
His Royal Highness The Duke of Gloucester, K.G., and formerly 
in the Collection of Her late Highness Princess Marie Louise. From 
other sources come a number of XIXth and XXth century works 
by Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Sir Frank Brangwyn, R.A., F. W. Watts, 
James Holland and Sir John Lavery, R.A. The following week will 
see old pictures from Viscount Mersey and others, mainly by British 
and Continental artists of the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries. The 
last sale on the 29th has paintings from the Collection of the late 
Mr. R. W. Lloyd who was chairman of this firm from 1940 to 1958: 
among his pictures are Feeding the Five Thousand by the rare German 
master, Heinrich Funhof, the well known engraved picture of 
Crossing the Brook by Henry Thomson, R.A., and a fine work by M. 
D'Hondecoeter which was at one time in the Collection of Sir 
Joseph B. Robinson, Bart. The second portion of the William 
Sandby Collection of works by Paul Sandby, R.A., will be sold on the 
26th. This sale contains watercolour, pen and ink, and chalk draw- 
ings which are very similar in character to those which sold so suc- 
cessfully for £10,412 in the first portion of the Collection on March 
24th last, including another view of the Deputy Ranger's Lodge in 
Windsor Great Park, and a number of small full-length portraits of 
members of the Sandby family and their friends. Some time in June, 
a very important drawing of Three Apostles by Giovanni Bellini 
which has lately been discovered by Mr. A. E. Popham will come up 
for sale. It is similar in style to the drawing by the same master 
of Christ at the Column which was sold for £15,750 at Christie's in 
the Skippe Collection last November. In this same sale there will 
be an unpublished drawing in red chalk of Cain cursed by The Lord 
by Sir P. P. Rubens, a sketch book whoch has already been published 
containing drawings by Domenico Beccafumi, and a series of thirty- 
three drawings in pen and ink and pencil by Jacques Louis David 
which were originally in the David sale in 1826, and now come from 
the U.S.A. Further particulars of this important sale will be given 
next month 


PORCELAIN There are some attractive pieces in the sale of 
Oriental Porcelain and Hardstones on Monday the 4th May. 
There will be an important sale on the 25th which includes two 
superb pairs of Meissen vases painted by J. G. Heroldt and dating 
from circa 1725, a charming pair of Meissen figures of dancers 
mounted as candelabra on Louis XV ormolu rocaille bases and en- 
crusted with porcelain flowers, a pair of Vincennes cache-pots painted 
en camaieu rose with landscapes, a Chantilly brule-parfum formed 
as a Chinaman, a Bottger porcelain part tea service painted in 
Schwarzlot by Auffenwerth and with silver mounts by Elias Adam, 
a Meissen group of Columbine and Harlequin dancing by Kaendler, 
from the Royal Store House, and a number cf Chelsea and Bow leaf- 
shaped dishes 


Sitver. There will be four sales of old English and Continental 
silver fine examples of which continue to fetch high prices. That 
on May Ist has a Commenwealth porringer of 1656, a Charles II 
tumbler cup of 1679, and a Dublin jug of 1726. On the 6th amongst 
English and Continental silver formerly belonging to Her late High- 
ness Princess Marie Louise there is a silver gilt toilet service 1820 
znd 1825, a pair of soup tureens and covers 1812 and 1814, and a 
fine pair of Dutch candlesticks, The Hague 1710, The 13th will 
see the sale of the final portion of the silver by Hester Bateman 
and her circle collected by the late Cushing Toppan of Boston, but 
the most important sale cf the month is that of part of the collection 
formed by the late Mr, R. W. Lloyd on the 27th. The following 
show the range of the collection: a George I Monteith, Exeter 1714, 
eight George II candlesticks with boy figure stems, by Ernest Seber, 
1747, a George II soup tureen by George Wickes 1742, a fine cake 
basket by Augustine Courtauld 1743, and a number of sets of XVIIIth 
century dinner and soup plates. An important szle is being arranged 
for the second week in June 


FURNITURE. There will be four sales of furniture, the first on 
the 7th shows more property of Her late Highness Princess Marie 
Louise, in particular a pair of Empire ormolu and marble candelabra 
and two XVIIIth century Italian marquetry commodes ; the follow- 
ing week there are some good examples of English and Continental 
XVIlIIth century furniture, a Sheraton commode, a fine Chippendale 
card table in the Chinese taste, and a Louis XVI giltwood fauteuil 
stamped P. Gerard. The sale on the 21st is of a similar character 
and the last of the month the following week has a rather wider 
range than usual of Eastern carpets and rugs with some good Objects 
of Art and Clocks. Some important pieces of French furniture will 
be offered early in June 








SOTHEBY'S 


May 4th. Persian pottery, Indian works of art, Luristan bronzes, 
a collection of rare Sasanian silver and metalwork, Oceanic and 
South American art, including an Olmec small jade figure of a man, 
a fine New Zealand jade tiki, and two interesting Haida totemic 
groups ; also important African sculpture, including rare Angola, 
Bakwele, Bambara, Dan, Gabun, Guro, and Senufo ceremonial masks, 
Bakota reliquary figures, a fine Baule standing figure of a man and 
a Gabun carved wood ancestor-cult female figure. May 5th. Chinese 
pottery and porcelain, fine jade carvings, and works of art, including 
ine Han, Wei, and T'ang tomb wares and figures, a Tzu Chou 
turquoise glazed Mei P’ing, a Chéng Té Ming engraved dragon 
dish, a massive Ming Fukien blanc-de-Chine figure of Avalokitesrara, 
a rare Wan Li green ground saucer dish, “famille-rose’’ and ‘ famille- 
verte” porcelain, Ming and Ch’ing red lacquer boxes, a rare pair of 
cloisonné figures of ponies, a fine Chia Ch’ing spinach green jade 
vase and cover, and a magnificent Ch’ien Lung spinach green brushpot. 
May 6th. Highly important impressionist and modern paintings and 
drawings including Se/f Portrait, 1885, and seven other works by 
Paul Cézanne, La Belle Hollandaise by Pablo Picasso, Portrait of 
Marcelle Lender by Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, Trois Danseuses a la 
Classe by Edgas Degas, Compotier et Poires 1930, by Georges Braque, 
La Seine en Automne, 1878, by Claude Monet, La Poste a Bievre, 
1923, by Maurice Utrillo, Le Village a travers les Arbres, 1868, by 
Camille Pissarro, also works by Chagall, Dufy, Delacroix, Harpignies, 
Gauguin, Juan Gris, Jongkind, Berthe Morisot, Renoir, Rouault, 
Sisley, Signac, and Vlaminck ; Sculpture by Degas, Matisse, and 
Rodin. May 7th. English and Continental silver and plate including 
a Queen Anne salver on foot by Joseph Ward, 1704, a pair of George 
III oval salvers by Crouch and Hannam, 1794, a George III Irish 
oval soup tureen and cover by Robert Breading, Dublin 1809, a 
series of George III soup tureens, vegetable dishes, and meat dishes. 
May 8th. Pewter, works of art, Oriental carpets, English and Con- 
tinental furniture including fine Regency bérgéres, and a pair of 
Regency rosewood sofa tables, May 12th. Fine English and Con- 
tinental porcelain including an early Bow figure of a flower girl, two 
Bow groups of a cock and hen, a rare pair of Bow fish sellers, a pair 
of Worcester cauliflower tureens and covers, a rare Longton Hall tea 
and coffee service, and an important Chelsea pigeon house perfume 
pot with covers ; also a fine Stralsund terrace vase and cover, an 
important Du Paquier Vienna large coffee pot of pear shape, a rare 
Meissen tureen and cover from the Swan service by J. J. Kaendler, a 
fine early Meissen part tea service by J. G. Herold, a pair of Meissen 
models of seated cats, a Meissen tea cup and saucer painted by 
Johann Gottlieb Hauer, a rare Meissen birthday mug, and a fine 
figure of a sportsman by J. J. Kaendler. May 13th. Old master paint- 
ings and drawings. May 14th. Fine English and Continental silver 
and plate including a Charles II salver on foot, 1685, a William III 
tankard, a Queen Anne cup and cover by Samuel Pantin, 1711, a 
George II cake basket by Peter Archambo, 1741, a pair of George II 
Irish sauceboats by John Laughlin, Dublin 1745, a George II coffee 
pot by John Payne, 1754, a set of four George II table candlesticks 
by Simon Le Sage, 1756, and a pair of George III oval meat dishes 
engraved with the monograms of Charlotte wife of George III and 
her daughter, Augusta Sophia ; also a German parcel-gilt cup and 
cover by Johann Andreas Thelot, Augsburg 1688. May 14th. Four 
superb miniatures by Nicholas Hilliard, including a very important 
documentary miniature of Sir Walter Raleigh ; also the second and 
final portion of the Collection of English and Continental miniatures 
and objects of vertu, the property of the late C. W. Dyson Perrins, 
Esq., D.C.L., F.S.A., including a fine series of miniatures by John 
Smart, two miniatures of Charles I by Peter Oliver and David des 
Granges, a self portrait by Carlo Dolci, a miniature of a young man 
by Nicholas Hilliard, a miniature of Henry Frederick Prince of Wales, 
by Isaac Oliver, and examples by Cotes, Lens, Shelley, Engleheart, 
Paillou, Cosway, Collins, Bone, Petitot, and Zincke, a rare XVIIth 
Century Dutch enamelled snuff box, and a fine Louis XV oval gold 
box. May 15th. English pottery, tapestries, oriental carpets, English 
and Continental furniture including a rare Lambeth Delft — 
with the arms of the Coopers Co, inscribed and dated 1656, and ; 
collection of Staffordshire pottery figures. May 20th. and fc hicnien 
day, Japanese colour prints, oriental ivories and works of art including 
wood and ivory netsuke. May 20th. and following day, old master 
and modern engravings and etchings. May 22nd. Textiles, tapestries, 
clocks, English and Continental furniture. May 26th. Chinese 
pottery and porcelain, and works of art including a blue and white 
K’ang Hsi Monteith, a small Ming jade figure of a horse, and a 
carved turquoise matrix vase. May 27th. Old master paintings and 
drawings. May 29th. Works of art, tapestries, oriental carpets and 
fine English furniture. June 2nd. An important collection of 
XVIlIIth century European fruit and vegetable tureens in porcelain 
and faience including a series of Longton-Hall leaf wares, also fine 
English and Continental porcelain including a superb Capodimonte 
chinoiserie beaker. Jume 3rd. XVIIIth and XIXth century paint- 
ings and drawings. June 4th. Fine portrait miniatures and objects 
of vertu, 


ROWLAND GORRINGE & CO., LEWES 
June 2nd and 3rd. Fine old English Furniture, a valuable ccllec- 
tion of bracket Clocks, a small collection of Arms, Silver, Porcelain, 
Works of Art, and Oriental Carpets. 


























Register of London Picture Dealers 





Gallery Specialities 

APPLEBY BROTHERS Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 

27 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
ALFRED BROD, LTD. ee 

Fine P 

36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.! ine Paintings by the XVIlth Century Dutch Masters 
CRANE KALMAN GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by the XXth Century Masters ; 

178 BROMPTON RD., S.W.3 KNI 7566 = 10-7 daily, Sat. 10-5 Post Impressionists ; Younger Artists 


DRIAN GALLERY 


Modern Masters 
7 PORCHESTER PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.2 PADdington 9473 


DUITS LTD. Finest examples of XVilth Century 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 WHtehall 7440 Dutch Masters 

FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.| Specialists in Early English Water-colours 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY 


Old Masters 
26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
FORES LTD. Old and Modern 
123 NEW BOND STREET, W.! MAY fair 5319 Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 
FROST & REED, LTD. Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.! Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 
WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. sieiieee: 
20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.| 
THE HANOVER GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.| of the XXth Century 
ARTHUR JEFFRESS (PICTURES) XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
28 DAVIES STREET, W. and Sentiment 
M. KNOEDLER & CO. LTD. Important Old Master and Modern Paintings 


34 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.1. TRAfalgar 1641-2 


Also at PARIS and NEW YORK 
PAUL LARSEN 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.| 


LEGER GALLERIES Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.! XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 
LEGGATT BROS. 
30 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.| 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


and Drawings 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


English Paintings of the XVIIIlth and XIXth Centuries 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


JOHN MANNING Old and Modern Drawings of 

8 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 TRAfalgar 2606 the English and Continental Schools 
MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. Finest Old Masters 

17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.|! HYDe Park 6195 French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 


NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 
4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.! 


O'HANA GALLERY Lilian Mackendrick 22nd April—| 6th May 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.| Terechkovitch 7th May—30th May 


(Continued on page 164) 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculptures 
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Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 
Gallery Specialities 


OLD MASTERS GALLERIES (WENGRAF) LTD. 
21 DAVIES STREET, W.| 





Early Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 


THE PARKER GALLERY Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.| Prints; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 
THE PULITZER GALLERY Exhibition of Paintings and Watercolours by 
5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 WEStern 2647 English and Continental Masters 


REDFERN GALLERY 
20 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. | 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 


Contemporary English and French Paintings 


19 CORK STREET, W.1 Old Masters and Contemporary Art 
EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. athe tiie 
EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.!1 HYDe Park 0657 
ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.! Private Collectors and Public Galleries 
JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY Modern Paintings and Sculptures 
60 GEORGE ST., BAKER STREET, W.! Welbeck 5651 
WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.! by the Finest Masters 
WOODSTOCK GALLERY Contemporary Sculptures and Paintings 
16 WOODSTOCK STREET, W.1 MAYfair 4419 





Les Galeries de Peinture a Paris 





BERGGRUEN & CIE KLEE, PICASSO, MIRO, CHAGALL 
70 RUE DE L'UNIVERSITE, 7°. BAB 02.12 
BERRI LARDY & CIE MARCOUSSIS - VUILLARD - CHARCHOUNE - MOULY 
4, RUE DES BEAUX-ARTS, PARIS 6° ODE 52-19 HILAIRE - LALOE - F. BRET - ARDITI - CARLETTI 
GALERIE DENISE RENE ARP, DRAWINGS 1912—1959. 
124 RUE DE LA BOETIE, 8° RELIEFS, SCULPTURES, TAPESTRIES 
PAUL FACCHETTI CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 
17 RUE DE LILLE, 7°. 
GALERIE FRICKER FORQUIN, GLEIZES, GROMAIRE, HERBIN, JAWLENSKY, 
177 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, 8°. ELY 20-57 LERSY, A. MARCHAND, METZINGER, etc. 
GALERIE KLEBER DEGOTTEX, FERRON, FRANCIS, JAFFE, HANTAI, 
24 AVENUE KLEBER, PARIS 7°. LOUBCHANSKY, MITCHELL, REIGL, RIOPELLE 
BISSIERE - VIEIRA DA SILVA - TOBEY - STAEL 
GALERIE JEANNE BUCHER BERTHOLLE - REICHEL - PAGAVA - NALLARD 
9ter BD. DU MONTPARNASSE, PARIS 6* SEG 6432 MOSER - CHELIMSKY - AGUAYO 
GALERIE LARA VINCY ALLIO - KITO - MUNFORD - RAZA - WOSTAN 
47 RUE DE SEINE, 6° DAN 72.51 
PASCALE 
20 RUE JACOR. 6°. oiitenunes HALPERN, JEAN-MARIE, QUENEAU 
GALERIE ST-PLACIDE PRESSMANE, J. J. MORVAN, SIMON-AUGUSTE, 
41, RUE ST-PLACIDE, 6°. CATHELIN, J. M. GOBIN, FORGAS, etc. 
GALERIE VENDOME CHARMY, MORERE, NEILLOT, PALUE, JEAN PUY, ROCHE, THIOUT 
an 
12 RUE DE LA PAIX OPE 84-77 PIERRE DUMONT, MATHIEU VERDILHAN, VALTAT 
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A Fine Pair of George IV 1821 Silver Candelabra by S. C. Younge & Co., Sheffield. 
Height: 21 inches. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone 53724 Established 1790 

















MARLBOROUGH 


EUROPE’S LARGEST SELECTION OF FINE PAINTINGS 


IMPORTANT EXHIBITION. 


of 


XIX & XX Century MASTERS 


BONNARD, BOUDIN, CEZANNE, DERAIN, DUFY 
FANTIN-LATOUR, GRIS, KANDINSKY, KLEE 
KOKOSCHKA, LEGER, LEPINE, MANET 
MATISSE, MIRO, MONET, MUNCH, PICASSO 
PISSARRO, RENOIR, ROUAULT 
SEGONZAC, SOUTINE, DE STAEL, VAN DONGEN 
VAN GOGH, VLAMINCK, VUILLARD 


NEW SCULPTURES BY HENRY MOORE 


MAY - JUNE 


Exhibition opens MAY 19 Fully illustrated catalogue 10/-, U.S. $2.00 (incl. postage) 


Marlborough Fine Art Ltd. : 17-18 Old Bond Street, London WI : Cables: Bondarto : Tel. Hydepark 6195-6 

















